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The Sunshine Christmas Book 


Part I 
Recitations, Monologues, Pantomimes 


A Present for Baby 


I’ve got a lovely present for 
My little baby bruvver, 
(Holds up rattle box.) 
And here’s another one, you see, 
I’ve got just for my muvver. 
(Holds up vase.) 


My Papa Winks 


Sometimes I speak of Santa Claus 
And then my papa winks, 

And mamma looks so kind of queer— 
I wonder what she thinks. 


I’m So Glad 


I’m so glad it’s Christmas time 
And Santa’ll soon be here, 

Wish ’twould happen oftener— 
Say forty times a year. 


The Best Christmas Tree 


I’ve got the nicest Christmas tree— 
The best that ever was— 

It’s waiting in our parlor now 
For dear old Santa Claus 

To come and put the presents on— 
All kinds of pretty toys 

And lots of nuts and candy, too 
For all us girls and boys. 


Rc) 
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How Jolly 


If Santa lived on our street, 
Say right next door to me, 

Then I could see him every day— 
How jolly that would be! 


Who Filled Santa’s Stockings? 


When Santa Claus was small like me— 
A happy little boy, 

I wonder who filled up his socks 
With every kind of toy; 


I wonder if somebody else 
Came down the chimney tall, 

And if he was as fat as Santa 
Or maybe twice as small. 


Aunt Jemima 


My Aunt Jemima always says 
That Christmas is a bore; 
She wishes that old Santa Claus 
Would not come any more; 


But I don’t care for her one bit, 
And I am not afraid; 

The reason why she’s got a grouch 
Is ’cause she’s an old maid. 


Papa’s Neckties 


Most every year my papa gets 
From all his aunts and cousins, 

A lot of pretty neckerties— 
I guess ’bout forty dozen, 

And then when Christmas comes again 
He hauls those neckties out, 

And wraps them up for Christmas gifts 
And sends them all about. 
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Little Fir Tree 


Little fir tree in the forest, 
Stand erect and straight; 

Spread your branches outward 
In majesty and state. 

Raise your crown in dignity, 
A fir that’s fair to see, 

For some day you are destined 
To become a—Christmas tree! 


Little fir tree in the forest, 
Grow branches deeply green, 
A dark and glossy lustre, 
That glint with sober sheen; 
Such color is most suited— 
The artists all agree, 
To show off lights and presents 
When you’re a Christmas tree. 


Little fir tree in the forest, 
Grow branches that are strong, 
That they may bear the presents 
For folks who ’round you throng; 
You will have a heavy burden, 
For many gifts there’ll be, 
And you must hold them nobly 
When you’re a—Christmas tree! 


Little fir tree in the forest, 
Take time to beautify, 
Raise your boughs in symmetry 
To heaven’s azure sky; 
Some day you shall be laden 
With treasures rare to see— 
Dolls, and books, and toys, and bears, 
When you're a—CHRISTMAS TREE! 


December 


December is long in coming; 
Each year he makes us wait 

While eleven other months 
March by in solemn state. 
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When autumn has gone and the trees 
Stand leafless upon the hill, 

We may hear December coming, 
With a blast of trumpets chill. 


He comes with frost and snowflakes, 
But we greet him with goodwill, 
For we need his ice for skating, 
And we like to slide down hill. 


By and by, he brings us Christmas, 
With joys for large and small, 
So, though December’s last to come— 

We like him the best of all! 


Christmas Joys 


I am so full of Christmas joy— 
Just because it’s coming, 

That I can’t keep the smiles away, 
Or my lips from humming! 


When my stocking I behold, 
With Christmas presents swelling, 
My joy will grow ’till I’m afraid 
T’ll fairly get to yelling! 


When I’ve eaten Christmas dinner, 
And nuts and candy too, 

I shall be so full of Christmas 
That I won’t know what to do! 


Santa Claus 


I’m sure that Mr. Santa Claus 
Must very aged be, 
For Grandma says his beard was white 
When she was young like me; 
And her grandma, she remembers, 
Told her the very same, 
So it must be long, LONG ago 
That Santa’s white hairs came. 
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What bothers me IS I don’t see 
How he so young can stay 

In spite of all the many years 
That take their fleeting way; 

Santa seems so well and hearty 
I’m sure his health’s all right; 

It must be his heart is youthful 
To keep his smile so bright. 


Perhaps the reason is because 
So much time he employs 
In preparing youthful presents 
For little girls and boys. 


Christmas Dolls 


Christmas time is dolly time, 
We see them by the score, 

And though a girl has five or six 
She’s glad to welcome more. 

There are large dolls and small ones, 
Blue-eyed, with flaxen curls, 

Or eyes of brown with raven locks— 
Dolls to please all sorts of girls. 


There are dolls with stylish dresses, 
Baby dolls with faces bright, 
Dolls that say, ‘““Ma-ma” so nicely 
That you want to hug them tight. 
Christmas time is dolly time, 
Thousands of them, large and small, 
And if Santa brings me seven, 
I shall love and tend them all. 


The Christmas Tree 


Where can you find a finer sight 

Than a Christmas tree, all gay and bright, 
With lights of yellow, red, and blue, 

And tinsel strands of many a hue? 

With strings of popcorn and cotton snow, 
And a star at the tip to gleam and glow? 
Its boughs hold horns for boys to toot, 
And popping guns for boys to shoot; 
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A monkey that can climb a string, 

A bird that hops but can not sing; 

Woolly dogs, and horses on wheels, 
Cunning little toy automobiles— 

You can’t guess all the things you'll see 
On the gay boughs of the Christmas tree! 


There are knives for boys and rings for girls, 


Dolls with bonnets, and dolls with curls; 
Story books for the one who reads, 

Pretty bracelets, and strings of beads, 
Jumping-Jacks, to furnish some fun, 

Sacks of candy for every one, 

Trains that ’round their smooth tracks go, 
And sleds to dash down hills of snow; 

There are skates, and painted soldiers bold, 
And handkerchiefs, useful for young and old. 
When the shining boughs can hold no more 
The presents pile up on the floor, 

And no fairer sight we wish to see 

Than the gorgeous, well-filled Christmas tree! 


Our Part 


Christmas is all about us, 
We see it left and right; 

The red festoons and wreaths of green 
Are surely a cheerful sight. 


Christmas is all about us, 
We hear its greetings of cheer; 
The music of old-time carols 
Falls pleasantly on the ear. 


Christmas is all about us, 
We feel it here and there; 
And its gracious, friendly spirit 
Seems to permeate the air. 


But though Christmas is about us 
We do not have a part 

Unless we catch the spirit 
And keep it in the heart. 


We've got to do some loving, 
We've got to give, and share, 

Then we'll know the joy of Christmas 
And have a bit to spare. 
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Christmas Stockings 


Slender Christmas stockings, 
Hanging on the wall, 

Neat-looking, well-formed stockings, 
Large, medium, and small. 


They hang there straight and shapely, 
In the light of Christmas eve, 
Little dreaming of the load 
That they shall soon receive. 


Then ’long comes jolly Santa, 
With his long-famous sack, 

And in the empty stockings 
His gifts begins to pack. 


From toe to top he fills them— 
Oh, how they bulge and swell! 

And all the funny shapes they take 
I haven’t time to tell. 


With queer curves and peaks and points 
They stick out here and there; 

They scarcely look like stockings 
That one could hope to wear. 


Such funny-looking stockings, 
Hanging on the wall! 

They billow with projections 
Since Santa filled them all. 


At Christmas Time 


A million stars are twinkling 
Upon the world below, 

As if their Christmas greetings 
They would to us bestow. 


A million carols swelling 
In majesty of song, 

To bless with peace and gladness 
The restless Christmas throng. 


A million branching fir trees, 
Are waiting to adorn 

The homes across the country, 
In the joy of Christmas morn. 
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A million tender memories 
The hearts of mankind sway, 
And love flings out its banners 
On Merry Christmas Day. 


A Letter to Santa Claus 
(For small boy.) 


I wrote a letter to Santa— 
Brother said ’twas but a scrawl, 
An’ papa shook his head because 
He couldn’t read it a tall. 
Huh, can’t you see says I, 
This says I want a scooter, 
An’ this a sled, an’ this a drum, 
An’ this a popgun shooter? 
An’ this says building blocks, 
An’ this a picture book; 
Ill bet Santa can read it, 
Soon as he gets a look. 


I sent my letter to Santa, 
He’s a smart man, there’s no doubt, 
For he brought me ev'ry present 
That I'd written about. 
It makes me ’shamed of daddy— 
I guess when J’m a man 
I shall be able to read 
As well as Santa Claus can. 


Patty’s Christmas 


Patty looked at her Christmas presents wearily—so many 
of them, and none she cared about. She was tiréd of dolls, 
and toys, and lovely books; she was tired of having everything 
a little girl could wish. 

“Why don’t you play with your beautiful new dolls?” asked 
Jane, the maid. “Think how glad little Rosy, who lives down 
the alley, would be if she had one of them.” 

“Well, if she would be so glad, Rosy ought to have one of 
them,” Patty said to herself. When no one was looking she 
slipped out of the back gate, one of the new dolls in her arms, 
and went down to the plain little house where Rosy lived. 
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Rosy, herself, smiling happily, as one should on Christmas day, 
opened the door. 

“I have brought you a Christmas present,’ Patty said shyly. 
"I have so many dolls it makes me tired to tend them and I 
want you to have this one.” Rosy gasped and took the lovely 
doll tenderly. “I shall love her most to death,” she said. “Won't 
you stay awhile and see my presents? Let’s play house, an’ 
play my baby is sick, an’ you came to visit me, to ask if she’s 
better.” 

This was a new game to Patty, who was used to playing alone. 
Soon she and Rosy were having oh, such a good time. latty 
thought Rosy was wonderful—she knew such splendid things 
to play. The time passed so quickly that the girls were sur- 
prised when Rosy’s mother began to lay the table for dinner. 

“T must go,” Patty said, “but I shall come back this after- 
noon—when Jane goes to see her folks. I'll bring some of my 
toys for us to play with.” 

When Patty’s father and mother came home that night from 
a trip to the city, they expected to find a cross little girl, com- 
plaining about her dull Christmas. Instead, she was very happy. 

“T’ve had the grandest Christmas,” she told them. “I gave 
Rosy one of my nicest dolls, then this afternoon she and I took 
some toys to a little sick girl Rosy knows.” 

“Rosy—who is this Rosy?” asked Patty’s mother. 

“A little girl who knows how to have a merry Christmas,” 


said Patty happily. 


Explaining to Santa 


(For a boy who has some sort of arrangement so he can pre- 
tend to telephone.) 


Hello! Is this Santa Claus? 

Oh, it IS! Well, Santa, listen— 
Yes, I'll hurry, never fear, 

’Cause I know you’re awful busy, 
An’ rushed, this time of year. 
Say, Santa, can’t you bring me 
Two pair of skates, an’ two sleds, 
An’ two books, with pictures bright— 
The kind a boy likes to look at 
’Fore he goes to bed at night? 
No, I ain’t selfish, Santa, 

Honest, ‘cause you see, 

Only one book, an’ sled, 

An’ one pair of skates is for me. 
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Do you know Bill Ruggles, Santa? 
I thought you didn’t, for he lives 

In a house that’s real old an’ poor, 
An’ in an out-the-way place 

That you wouldn’t find, I’m sure. 

So I thought if you’d leave 

The extra presents with me 

I'd ask Bill to come over 

An’ get ’em off my Christmas tree, 
An’ say, Santa Claus, listen, 
Couldn’t you leave a dolly, too? 

A big one with eyes that shut, 

An’ when they’re open are blue? 
Aw, now, I’m not a sissy— 

You know I don’t play with a dolly, 
But I want this one for Bill’s 
Little sister, Mollie. (Pause.) 
Thanks, Santa! That will surely be jolly! 


Almost as Good 


I'd like to be a helper 
To good old Santa Claus; 
‘Twould give me lots of pleasure 
To help the Christmas cause. 


I'd like to ride with Santa 
In his well-loaded sled, 

And give out Christmas presents 
While children were in bed. 


I’d like to slide down the chimney— 
T could, ’cause I’m so small, 

And fill up the empty stockings 
That were hanging on the wall. 


And sometimes I’d hold the reindeer 
While Santa went sliding down; 
What fun to travel with him 
On his trip from town to town! 


But since I can’t help Santa 
T’ll have to be content 

To do the Christmas errands 
On which I’m daily sent. 
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T’ll be my mother’s helper— 
She says she needs me much 
To get the things she’s wanting, 
And run down town, and sucn, 


Mother says at Christmas time 
It’s re’lly a surprise 

How much one needs a helper 
Who’s just about my size. 


I would be an assistant 
To Santa if I could, 

But I guess helping mother 
Is just about as good. 


Jimmy’s Wants 


I don’t believe in folks wantin’ 
Lots of toys, an’ books, an’ such 
- For Christmas; they oughta be pleased 
If they don’t get very much. 
Now all J want from Santa Claus 
Is a pair of skates, an’ an 
Air gun that can shoot, 
An’ a nice v’locipede, 
An’ a fancy Indian suit, 
An’ a pound or so of candy, 
With some lively games to play, 
An’ a watch to tell the time 
As the hours pass away. 
Oh, yes, an’ a box of tools, 
An’ a ball an’ catcher’s mitt, 
An’ a pretty-lookin’ necktie— 
One big enough to fit. 
An’—oh, yes,—a coaster, 
An’ story books, three or four, 
An’ some an’mals you wind up, 
So they’ll walk about the floor. 
An’—an’—oh, yes, a jack knife, 
With sharp blades, both large an’ small, 
An’—well, if I get those few things, 
I shall not complain at all, 
’Cause what some fellows ask for— 
It surely is a fright, 
An’ if I get what I mentioned 
I’m goin’ to feel all right. 
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The Nicest Present 
For a little girl carrying a dolly. 


Christmas horns make dreadful noises, 
They toot, an’ toot, an’ toot, 
An’ pop guns hurt like evrything 
If they hit you when they shoot; 
But dollies are never noisy, 
They never_cry or fret, 
And they are the nicest present 
That any one can get. 


Sleds are no good unless there’s snow; 
Blocks and toys strew-up the floor, 
While picture books get tiresome when 
You have seen them o’er and o’er; 

But dollies behave politely, 
They are always good as gold, 
An’ we love them just as dearly 
When they battered grow, an’ old. 


We love them in the springtime, 
In the summer an’ the fall, 

An’ I’m sure the Christmas dollies 
Are the nicest gifts of all. 


Just Before Christmas 


(Have an easy chair at center of stage; boy comes on and 
drops into it languidly.) 

Gee, I’m tired. I’ll be glad when Christmas is here. I tell 
you a boy has a hard time just before Christmas. What with 
havin’ to be good, an’ doin’ extra work all the while, it’s enough 
to most make a feller wish Christmas wasn’t comin’ a tall. [’m 
not the only boy that says so, either. 

When it’s getting ‘long toward Christmas my folks begin to 
say, “Now, you must be a good boy so’s Santa Claus will bring 
you a lot of presents,” an’ ev’ry time I don’t get in the wood 
they’ll say, “Now you better look out how you forget your work 
—Santa Claus doesn’t like lazy boys,” an’ if I tell my sister, 
when she gets to actin’ smart, to behave herself or I'll biff ’er 
on the bean—an’ she needs it, too—some the folks is sure to 
say, “Oh, I hope Santa Claus didn’t hear that; he won’t give 
presents to boys who talk so.” Yes, sir, a feller has to walk 
chalk all the while, so’s to keep on the good side of Saint Nick. 
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An’ then the way I have to work. Errands to run all the 
while. Ma’ll say, “Now George, you run do this errand for me, 
like a good boy, then maybe Santa Claus will bring you some- 
thing nice,” or she'll tell me, “You go on an’ clean off the 
walks; you needn’t think you'll get a lot of Christmas presents 
if you don’t earn ’em.” Yes, sir, I’m havin’ to work an awful 
lot just “fore Christmas. 

Same way at school, too. Teacher’ll say, “Now, you know 
Christmas is coming and you must study well, so Santa will 
bring you some nice presents.” An’ pa, when he comes home 
at night, like as not he’ll say, “Has George been good today? 
Just let me know if he doesn’t behave an’ I'll see that he doesn’t 
get that sled for Christmas.” 

I hope I don’t have to run any more errands today. Don’t 
want to wear my feet off just so’s to please Santa Claus. (A 
voice off stage calls, “Oh, George, come here.’) There! There’s 
ma callin’ me. (Gets up wearily.) Il bet she’ll send me way 
over to ol’ Mrs. Brown’s with a basket. (Sighs.) It’s no fun to 
be a boy—just ’fore Christmas. (Calls.) Ye-es, I’m coming. 
(Goes off briskly.) 


A Christmas Tree Romance 


She hung upon the Christmas tree, 
A Dolly, fair and sweet, 

With sunny curls, and eyes of blue, 
And cunning slippered feet. 


A Soldier gay, with cap and gun, 
Hung on the nearest branch 

And cast upon the Lady fair 
His bold, admiring glance. 


She looked demure, and coyly smiled, 
And hoped he would not know 

That his flashing eye and manly form 
Had set her heart aglow. 


A toy automobile ’neath the tree 
Was ready for a ride, 

And he longed to journey far away 
With Miss Blue-eyes by his side. 


His love he did not dare to speak, 
For Jack-in-the-Box would hear, 

And also the lamb and Teddy bear 
Suspended from branches near. 
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In the glow of the fire-light dim 
They sighed the hours away, 

And hoped that Fate would favor their suit 
In the morn of Christmas day. 


Alas, it was not thus to be! 
She went to Peggy Gray, 

While the Soldier fell to Cousin Ted, 
Who bore him in triumph away. 


Though fondly he remembered her 
He never chanced to see 

The Lady Doll he loved that night 
As they hung on the Christmas tree. 


Answering His Prayer 


Farmer Brown made a lengthy prayer 
As Christmas was drawing nigh; 

He prayed with earnest eloquence, 
And many a fervent sigh. 


He prayed the hungry might be fed, 
The needy with food supplied, 

He prayed that widows might be cheered, 
And the orphans’ tears be dried. 


He prayed that cold homes might be warmed, 
And stockings filled with toys, 

And that the hearts of young and old 
Might glow with Christmas joys. 


The farmer rose up from his knees, 
Feeling his duty was done; 

“Now father, let’s answer your prayer,” 
Spoke up his youthful son. 


“Let’s take some wood to Widow Sloan, 
Her pile is almost gone; 

Let’s take the Greens some ’taters, 
An’ a turkey to feast upon. 


“Let’s take some flour to Mrs. Mead— 
We have twenty sacks, I’m sure, 

Let’s buy a coat for Willie Jones, 
Whose clothes are thin an’ poor. 
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“Let’s get some toys for the Brewster boys, 
An’ give them a bright new sled; 

You know their father is crippled, 
An’ can’t get out of his bed. 


“Folks ought to give as well as pray, 
As the Good Book says to do, 
An’ I don’t know who is able 
To give any more than—you!” 


The farmer looked at his eager son, 
And a flush spread o’er his face 
As he thought of his well-tilled acres, 

And the stock upon the place. 


And a still voice seemed to whisper, 
“You have money stored away; 
You’d scatter a lot of Christmas cheer 
If you’d give as well as you pray.” 


“We'll do as you say,” said Farmer Brown. 
“Let’s go and load up some wood, 

If a man won’t live up to his prayers 
[ll say he isn’t much good.” 


The First Christmas Tree 


(For a girl dressed as a grandmother.) 


Tell you a story? Very well, my dears, but this must be a 
Christmas story. Have I ever told you the legend of the first 
Christmas tree? No? Then I shall tell you that, one of the 
interesting traditions from the pages of the past, the story of 
Saint Wilfred, of Germany, and the first Christmas tree. 

About seven hundred and thirty-two years after the birth of 
Christ it occurred, when there was much heathen worship and 
pagan ceremony among the Teutons. Saint Wilfred and a band 
of priests set forth to convert some of the worshipers of Thor, 
the god of thunder, from their pagan rites. On Christmas eve, 
as Wilfred and his band were making their way through the 
deep snow of a forest, they came upon a savage tribe gathered 
under a spreading oak, one of the great trees of the god Thor. 
Here the old priest of the tribe was about to kill the beautiful 
young son of the chief as a sacrifice to the god, that Thor might 
not direct his wrath upon the tribe. 

You may be sure Saint Wilfred, a Christian, had no fear of 
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Thor, nor of the men about to kill this young boy. He rushed 
forward, warded off the blow that was to have brought death, 
and saved the child. This pleased the members of the tribe for 
the lad was their favorite and they did not want him slain. 
Saint Wilfred then took his axe and began to chop down the old 
oak. As it was about to fall, lightning struck it, slashing it into 
many pieces, but lo, in its place sprang up a slender young fir- 
tree, green and glistening. 

As the men gazed upon it in awe, it is said that Saint Wil- 
fred, pointing to the tree, exclaimed: “See! here is the living 
tree, with no trace of blood upon it. How it points to the sky! 
Let us call it the tree of the Christ-Child. Take it up and carry 
it to the chieftain’s hall for this is the birthday of Jesus. You 
shall go no more to the shadows of the forest to practice your 
rites of death and shame, but you shall keep your Christmas 
feast at home, with songs and love.” 

The men took up the young fir and bore it to the chieftain’s 
home where it was set up in the middle of the room. Around 
this first Christmas tree Saint Wilfred and his priests told the 
story of Jesus, the Christ-Child. Later it became the custom 
for the Germans to bring a fir tree into the home at Christmas 
time, and from this land of the early Teutons spread the popu- 
larity of the children’s favorite—the Christmas tree. 

No, not another story. Off to bed you must go, my children, 
there perhaps to dream of the gifts hanging for you, and you 
upon the green boughs of the wonderful, shining tree. 


Delivering a Christmas Gift 


(Reader personates a bashful boy supposed to be holding a 
package, carefully, as if afraid of breaking it.) 


I—I’m sure Dor’thy will be surprised to get this nice present 
—not so fine a one, of course, but it shows my—my regard for 
her. I’m sure she'll like it—at least she ought to, for I picked 
it out very carefully. (Shakes feet to straighten trousers, 
straightens coat, etc. in nervous manner.) I—I certainly hope 
I won’t forget what to say when Dor’thy comes to the door. 
I better practice once, ’fore I knock. (Holds hand forward, as 
if with gift, awkwardly, makes bow, clears throat.) I—hope, 
Miss Dor’thy, you will accept this esteem (holds hand as if to 
give package) to show the great gift in which I hold you. 
(Nervously.) Shucks! I got mixed up. (Shifts weight of body 
to other foot, bows once more.) Miss Dor’thy, I hope you—you 
—will accept this gift to show the great esteem in which I hold 
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you. (Happily.) That’s it! I got it fine that time. I guess she’ll 
think that’s a—a great little speech, an’ a—a fine little present. 
Well, I better knock an’ give it to her, an’ have it over with. 
(Settles his clothes and fixes himself once more.) I never gave 
a young lady a present before—I’m gettin’ along fast. (Turns 
so profile is to audience; raises hand and makes as tf knocking. 
Says rapidly, in lower tone): Miss Dor’thy, I-hope-you-will- 
accept-this-gift, | to-show-the-great-esteem-in-which-I-hold-you. 
Miss Dor’thy, I-hope-youwillacceptthisgift,-toshowthegreates- 
teem,-inwhichIholdyou. (Listens.) Here she comes! Gee, I 
feel queer! (Holds hand forward, as if to give present.) Now! 
(Starts to lift hat and bow, beaming happily.) Miss Dor— 
(frightened change of expression, puts hand that is supposed to 
have present behind him quickly.) 

Er-how do you-do, Mr. Clark? Er-I—no, ma’am, I mean no, 
sir, I—didn’t want anything. I mean I wanted to—that is, is 
Miss—Miss Dor’thy—home? Ye-es, sir, if you'll find out please. 
Ye-es, sir—I mean, no, sir—I’ll wait here. (Shakes fist angrily.) 
What did that bow-legged, shrimp-faced old galoot of a pirate 
have to come to the door for? Consarn ’im! He’s got me all 
mixed up. Bet I’ve forgot my piece. (Murmurs rapidly.) Miss 
Dor’thy, will-you-accept-this-esteem-to-show-the-great-gift-in- 
which-I-hold-you. (Straightens up.) Here she comes. It’s her, 
I can tell by the way she walks. (Gets hand forward, smiling 
expression. ) 

Miss Dor— (starts to bow, then assumes a sad, pained look.) 
Er—how-how do you do, Mrs. Clark? Oh—Dor’thy isn’t-here? 
Oh-h-h-h! No sir, J—I mean, no, ma’am, I—can’t come in. I 
just thought that—that—maybe Dor’thy was home. (Puts hand 
with gift in pocket.) No, there isn’t—any thing for you to tell 
‘er. No, ma’am. —Yes, ma’am. Goodby. (Turns about, facing 
other side of stage, speaking angrily.) She didn’t need to stand 
there grinnin’ at me. That Dor’thy might have been to home. 
She didn’t need to be off over to Rutter’s. I bet she’s gone over 
there to see Harv. She won’t get no present from me. She won’t 
get this a tall. I—I’ll--give it to Cousin Jennie. (Goes off 
angrily with long stride.) 


Trials of Shopping 


(Young lady, pretending to have arms full of packages, comes 
in, makes as if tossing bundles onto table, sinks exhausted into 
chair and talks to mother and aunt as if they were present.) 

Oh, I’m dead, simply—dead! This Christmas shopping is—the 
—limit! I’ve spent all my money and all my strength. (Makes 
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as if taking off hat and tossing into nearby chair.) Buy much? 
Well, look at that pile (poimts dramatically where she put 
bundles) if you imagine I didn’t buy myself poor. (Makes as 
if slipping off coat and throwing it back over chair where she 
is sitting.) I got some dandy socks for father—what? You got 
socks for him, mother? And—you, too, Aunt Jane? Oh, hor- 
rors, he’ll get nothing but socks—poor man! Isn’t it nice, we 
won’t have to mend any socks for him before next Fourth of 
July—such a relief and father doesn’t mind what he gets for 
Christmas, 

My feet are worn out—absolutely! If there’s anything I dis- 
like more than buying Christmas presents it is—paying for 
them. Money vanishes—simply vanishes! Oh, you should see 
the stylish house jacket I got for Cousin Herbert. Really, I 
must show it to you. It has perfectly wonderful coloring. (Gets 
up and limps over to where bundles are supposed to be, pawing 
them over.) Oh, yes, it cost a lot—one can’t give him anything 
cheap. (Makes as if unwrapping package.) Now isn’t this a 
dream? (Makes as tf holding it up.) These reds and vivid yel- 
lows with the purple background are simply cheerful. One 
couldn’t feel sad when wearing this. Wh—at? (With a wail.) 
Oh, I forgot Cousin Herbert has red hair. You see, I had been 
taking some hot chocolate with Belle Lowrey—we were so ex- 
hausted and we had so much to talk about that I had to buy 
this in a rush—in order to make my car, you know—and I— 
(with despair) forgot—his—red hair! (Cheerfully.) Well, he 
can color his hair; he’d look ever so much better with dark 
brown—almost black hair, don’t you think? (Tosses jacket 
aside indifferently.) 

Oh, I can’t show you any more now. I’m dead, I tell you— 
simply dead! (Limps back to chair and sits.) Belle and I sat 
in the tea room nearly an hour—we were so worn out. We got 
so interested telling of things we’d seen that we’d like for 
Christmas, we forgot how time was flying. Belle thinks her 
father is going to get her some new furs, and if father doesn’t 
get me a new wrist watch it won’t be because he doesn’t know 
I want it. I’ve told him so a dozen times—he has mind enough 
but it takes a lot to make an impression on it. 

Oh, (jumps up and runs spryly to packages) I must show 
you what I got for sister Maud. (Paws about.) Well, I don’t 
just know what it is for, but it’s adorably attractive. I think 
this is it. (Makes as if unwrapping package.) Isn’t this lovely— 
the shape and—(horrified). Oh, mercy! Oh,—_SHOOT! Well, 
the matter is, this isn’t the present I got for Maud it—is (tragi- 
cally) what I bought for you, Aunt Jane. And to think I’ve 
shown it to you. Oh, you’ve hardly looked at it? Well, (cheer- 
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fully) shut your eyes while I wrap it up again and I guess you 
won’t mind and anyway, you won’t know what it is you’re going 
to get, for the shopkeeper didn’t know just what it was, him- 
self. (Has been pretending to wrap package as she talks.) 

I got brother Jim some neckties—the very homeliest ones I 
could find; he won’t wear a tie unless it’s a perfect fright. Why 
he likes drab-looking ones without any color I can’t see but 
he’s queer anyway. Aunt Jane, what was it Aunt Leora said 
she wanted, the other day when she was here, you know. Wasn’t 
it a handbag? Oh, it was? I thought that was it, so I got her 
one—perfectly charming—wonderful style. (Paws about.) I 
think this is it. (Makes as if unwrapping.) It is an expensive 
one—that is, it had been; they were having a sale on them. See, 
(holds it up) isn’t this just absolutely nifty? Oh,—Aunt Jane! 
Did she say she wanted a dark brown one, to match her coat? 
I—believe she did, now I think of it. You—think she won’t like 
this gay one? (Happily.) Perhaps she’ll let me take it to carry 
then. I thought when I picked it out how well it would go with 
my suit. 7 can make use of it, I’m sure. 

At least you can’t find any fault with what I got for grand- 
father. I heard him say just the other day that he wanted a 
copy of that new book—what was the title of it? I can’t think 
just now but it was the one he said, written by—by—oh, you 
know, that queer author he likes. Well, I got him that book. 
Mother! You got him one, too? (Very cheerfully.) Vl take 
mine back and get him a handkerchief and save fifty cents. 
I’m having pretty good luck with my shopping, don’t you think? 


The Christmas Spirit 
(Monologue expressing father’s attitude.) 


(Genially.) I’m glad Christmas time is with us again—such 
a cheery season, brings out all the best there is in folks. Does 
us good to feel the ties of kinship and brotherhood, and to 
loosen up our purse strings. I suppose there will be a heavy 
drain upon my funds—a man with a family who likes to spend 
must expect to be generous. I’m prepared to do my part without 
a grumble; no use being selfish—no, not at Christmas time. I 
am going the limit—yes, sir, the limit! Cheerfully, too! 

(Turning as if to some one approaching.) Well, Mary, what’s 
your trouble? You look worried. Got to go Christmas shopping? 
Well, now, that oughtn’t to bother you when the shops are full 
of such attractive gifts. Never saw such a fine array—l’ll de- 
clare I didn’t. Oh,—money? Of course you can’t go shopping 
without funds, can you? (Cheerfully.) Glad to let you have 
some; how much do you want? Fifty dollars? (Makes as if tak- 
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ing out purse and giving bills.) Here you are. This ought to go 
pretty well around the circle. (Magnanimously.) That’s all 
right, Mary. I guess I’ve got some Christmas spirit—a lot of it, 
in fact. All right. (Waves hand.) Hope you enjoy spending it. 

(Walks over to side.) A man has mighty little feeling who 
can’t see the importance of Christmas—it’s a great season. 
(Comes back to center.) Yes, I’m here, Betty. Oh, you want 
to see me? (Jokingly.) Want to tell me that Joe Hartly has 
proposed? Oh, he hasn’t? Well, well, he’s a slow one! Oh, 
you want some money? Hum-m-m-m! For Christmas presents! 
Well, I suppose a young lady needs to give a few. You've got 
to give alot? Will five dollars be enough? (Cheerfully.) What! 
Twenty! Well, a man has to pay for having a nice young 
daughter. (Makes as if giving money.) Here you are. I sup- 
pose you'll buy Joe Hartly a purple necktie with green stripes 
and yellow dots in it. Oh, you won’t? Well, I hope you'll enjoy 
spending it. Christmas comes but once a year. (Waves hand 
in farewell.) 

(Listening.) Sounds like a cyclone coming. That must be 
James, jumping down stairs. Glad I wasn’t noisy like that when 
I was a boy. Oh, well, I suppose he’s full of Christmas spirit— 
it’s all right. Fine boy—just like his father, so folks say. Well, 
James, what can I do for you? (Feigns surprise.) What 
money? I gave you some, last week. Oh, for Christmas pres- 
ents? That’s so—it is getting toward Christmas. Can you get 
along with a dollar? I used to think it was wonderful when I 
had a dollar to spend for Christmas. What? Ten dollars! See 
here, young fellow, how many girls are you planning to buy 
presents for? They’re for the relations? Oh, well, all right. 
Don’t buy me a pink handkerchief with a blue border—get me a 
white one. You’ve got something nice picked out for me? That's 
fine. (Makes as if giving money.) Here’s your ten; spend it 
wisely. All right, son. I’m glad you have the Christmas spirit. 
(Waves him off.) 

There! [ve gone the rounds. Did my duty and never whim- 
pered. Let me see—fifty, and twenty, and—my gracious—they 
» got eighty dollars ouc of me. That’s a lot of money, considering 
I’ve got to buy ’em all presents besides. A—lot—of—money! 
Yes, Betty, I’m still here. Do you want me to help vou decide 
what to get for Joe? You forgot three presents you’ve got to 
buy? You’ve got to have ten dollars more? Do you think I’m 
made of money? Yes, I know one has to spend at Christmas 
time. (Grudgingly.) Well, now this is the last. A man can’t 
go bankrupt just because it is Christmas. (Makes as if giving 
money.) Yes ‘Yes All right. (Waves hand.) 

(Listens.) There’s my wife shouting for me, I'll bet she 
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has remembered that she wants ten dollars more to buy a green 
shirt for her Uncle Abner. This Christmas giving is the— 
limit! It gets on my nerves. I’m going to get out of the house 
before they take my last dollar. Christmas comes and money 
goes! It’s a—fright! There, she’s coming! (Hurries qui tly 
from stage.) 


Standing Room Only 


(Arms held as if clasping a dozen bundles.) What? No chance 
to sit down? Stand up all the way home in this street car, after 
being on my feet, tramping twenty miles, Christmas shopping? 
I call this an outrage! (Sways, trying to get bundles in one arm 
so as to hang onto strap.) I beg your pardon, madam, but could 
you move a little bit? I hate to ask you, but you're leaning 
against this bundle and I’m afraid you'll dent it. (To person 
back.) I beg your pardon, madam, but will you stop pushing 
me? Well, 1 guess I’ve got to pay for this ride and I’m going 
to have standing, room, seeing I can’t sit down. 

Oh, (looking across and nodding) how do you do, Mrs. West? 
Isn’t this terrible? I know some of my presents will be ruined 
in this jam—to say nothing of my feet—they’ve been stepped 
on at least four times already. (Lurches.) My sakes, what a 
jolt! Well, my dear sir, I’m sure I can’t help it if I stepped on 
your foot. J wasn’t to blame for the car bumping in that dread- 
ful manner. Well, dear me, I can’t help it, I’m sure if you have 
got a bad corn. Oh, my bundle! (Makes as if letting go of 
strap to catch bundle, then sways.) There it goes! Conductor, 
will you pick up this package for me? Yes, this one right here 
that this woman is standing on. Thank you. (Sourly.) It’s 
a good thing for you, madam, that it was the socks I got for my 
husband instead of that vase for Aunt Eliza, that you were 
standing on. 

Well, I think this jam is—the—limit! I don’t see why a lot 
of these folks didn’t get started home earlier, so we wouldn’t 
be so crowded. (Gets packages arranged on arm, makes grab 
for strap and gives a side lurch.) Dear me, madam, did I knock 
that bundle out of your arms? Well, I’m quite sure I didn’t 
mean to, but I don’t know what you can expect when you try 
to ride in a car as crowded as this. Really, you ought to go 
shopping in the morning. 

What, sir? Well, I am standing on my own feet. You thought 
I was standing on one of yours? At least, it wasn’t intentional. 
One thing I’ve never made a practice of, sir, is standing on the 
feet of strange men. My land, you great boob, quit pushing like 
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that. Can’t you see that—Oh, Mr. Williams—I beg your pardon 
—lI didn’t see who it was—no, you weren’t pushing me, really. 
Yes, yes, surely—quite all right, I assure you. 

(Great sigh.) Really, I don’t see why it is taking so long to 
get home. I’ve been on this car for hours—simply ages, I’m 
sure. I don’t see why that fat man, sitting there doesn’t get off, 
so I might have his seat. I think there should be a rule that 
folks can be put off, when they’ve gone so far, so as to make 
room for others to sit. Well, it’s a good thing I sat in the tea 
shop and visited with Mrs. French instead of doing more shop- 
ping. If I'd had any more packages my arm would have dropped 
off—it’s paralyzed, as it is. 

Oh, Mrs. Baker—how do’you do? Yes, Christmas is a won- 
derful time. Yes, it IS thrilling to go shopping. Oh, yes, we 
must put up with a few inconveniences, like riding in a crowded 
car, and standing on worn-out feet. Yes, as you say, it shows 
our Christmas spirit.. Yes, SO, glad to have met you. Well, 
look at that! She went up there and made that man give her his 
seat. That’s the way she puts up with things. (Groans.) Oh, 
my feet! Oh, my arm! Oh, these packages! What? I may 
have your seat? Thank you, this is where I get off myself. 


Uncle Takes Bobby Shopping 


Now, see, Bobby, isn’t it fine in this store? Look at all the 
pretty things. Yes, these are little automobiles. How would 
you like to have Santa bring you one like them for Christmas? 
No, no, Bobby, you can’t get in one to ride now. Well, because 
they don’t let little boys ride them in the store. Why, because 
you might run into some one and hurt her, or break something 
in the store—or—something. No, no, you can’t get into it to 
ride. (Impatiently.) I just told you why. Come let’s look 
at these horses on wheels and oh, see this zebra. Isn’t he hand- 
some? No, that isn’t trimming—those stripes are natural. 
Well, I mean that they are always there, like that. (Crossly.) 
No, they aren’t painted on him—they grow on him that way. 
No, they aren’t garters and belts—they are—just stripes. 
(Aside.) Ah, there is Alice Harrington, shopping at the next 
counter. I wonder if I can’t get a chance to speak to her. 
(Motions of fixing collar and tie.) She is some peach; knows 
how to talk, too. (Steps briskly over, bows.) Good afternoon, 
Miss Harrington. A real treat to meet you here. Well, not 
exactly shopping—I am supposed to show my little nephew 
around and discover what he wants for Christmas. (An-vriously.) 
That reminds me, I must find out where he is. I had him here 
with me just an instant ago. 
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Horrors! That sounds like his tuneful voice. Pardon me 
a minute. (Moves quickly over.) Bobby, stop that yelling. 
What is it, Madam? He ran into you and broke an expensive 
vase? (Louder.) Bobby, stop that noise. You aren’t hurt. 
Yes, Madam, of course, but I don’t see how he ran into you 
when he is so much smaller and—oh, he was in that little auto- 
mobile? Bobby, didn’t I tell you that you couldn’t ride in that 
thing here in the store? Why not? Well, I told you why not. 
Yes, Madam, of course I’ll pay for it, if ‘the broke it. What? 
That much for an article like that? (Firmly.) Bobby, come 
back here. You stay right here by me—right here, and then 
Ill take you over to see those monkeys on a string. Yes, all 

right, Madam, and I’m very sorry you got in his way. (Makes 

as > if paying money.) Certainly, Madam, I— (Calls.) Bobby, 
come right back here. Come here—and—now. If you don’t 
stay right beside me I shall tell Santa Claus not to let you have 
any Christmas presents. (Makes as if taking the child’s hand.) 
Now we'll go see the monkeys on the string. Yes, they climb 
the string: no, they’re not real monkeys. (Pleased.) Oh, here 
comes Alice Harrington! (Fixes collar, tie and straightens 
coat, using both hands.) No, Miss Harrington, I’m not having 
a decidedly pleasant time—just had to pay for a vase Bobby 
broke. You want to see him? (Looks about.) Where is he? 
I had hold of his hand a mere moment ago. 

Here he comes. (Ansiously.) He must be in trouble again. 
(Steps forward.) Bobby, stop this noise. What is the matter? 
His mouth isn’t so big, really Miss Harrington, when he isn’t 
crying. Bobby, stop—this—racket. Do you want to be put in 
jail for disturbing the peace? I didn’t say a piece of anything. 
That woman wouldn’t let you take one of the monkeys on the 
string? Well, of course not. All right, you stop crying and 
I'll buy one for you, right away, then you can make it run up 
the string. Oh, you don’t want one? Well, all right. Oh, you 
want one those little automobiles? All right, just wait here 
a minute—one minute, beside me, and we'll go see about it. 
Yes, Miss Harrington, I think I shall go out to the Van Climers 
for the party Christmas eve. I hope I shall see you there. Yes, 
it’s sure to be a delightful affair; they’re wonderful entertainers. 

Heavens! Is that Bobby down there, in trouble again? Tl 
have to go. (Motion of raising hat and hurrying over. 5 What’s 
the matter here? He insists on getting into this automobile 
for a ride? No, Bobby, you can’t. Stop screaming. Let’s go 
get some candy——some ice cream—some peanuts! I'll tell you 
why when we get outside. (Takes him by arm and pulls him 


from stage.) 
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The Return 


SceNnE 1. Stage is set as a plain living room. A woman sits 
sewing, a little girl is playing with an old doll, a boy is sitting 
on floor trying to build a house with blocks. The lines are given 
by reader, at the front and off stage. 


READER: 
In a distant western city, 
Far from parents he held dear, 
Lived John Hubbs, a plodding worker 
Who was oft considered “queer.” 


Years before John drifted westward, 
Hoping to gain wealth and fame, 

But somehow good luck had failed him, 
And the fortune never came. 


John was a dreaming inventor, 
He long had cherished a scheme 
And busily worked to perfect it, 
And make it prove more than a dream. 


’Tis less than a week ’till Christmas; 
His wife gives a sad little sigh 

As she thinks of the Christmas presents 
That she hasn’t money to buy. 


(The wife drops work, looks off into distance, sighing sadly.) 


Then enters John, quite excited— 
His patent—he’s sold it at last! 


(JouNn enters with a rush, waves a letter excitedly, gives it 
to his wife, gesturing as he pretends to tell her about the good 
luck.) 


He has a generous payment— 
Hard luck is a thing of the past! 


(Wife looks at letter and enclosed check; Joun takes the lit- 
tle girl and dances about with her; boy gets up and claps hands; 
ae eyes. Reader pauses to give time for vigorous ac- 
tion. 


Cries John, “We’ll go home for Christmas, 
And make the old folks happy; 

It will hurry us to get there 
But we can if we make it snappy! 
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“We will have a glad reunion 
At the old home on Christmas day; 
Not once have I seen my parents 
The ten years that I’ve been away.” 


(The wife runs off stage and returns with two suitcases; 
Joun runs off and comes back with an armful of clothes to be 
packed. The litle girl tries to get them to pack her dolly; the 
boy brings some old toys he wants to put in. All is busy excite- 
ment as the curtain falls.) 


ScenE ITI. Stage is set as a different living room with several 
pieces of old-fashioned furniture. There should be some shelves 
with several fancy boxes to hold the treasures. An elderly 
man and woman are sitting in old easy chairs, gazing mourn- 
fully at each other. 


READER: 
’Tis Christmas eve and the old folks 
Are musing upon the past, 
Sighing o’er changes that have come 
As the years went speeding past. 


They speak of happy Christmas days 
When the children were young; 

Of their presents, the games they played, 
And the carols that were sung. 


Sadly they speak of absent John, 
And the years that have dragged along 
Since he left them to try the West 
With high hope and a cheery song. 


The mother brings from treasure box 
Humble presents of long ago, 


(She goes over, gets box, sits, holding it on her lap, and 
holds up one article after another. They make as tf talking 
about them, gesturing and shaking heads sadly.) 


And shows the first stockings of little John 
That were hung in the Christmas row. 


She shows the presents that he loved 
When he was but a lad, 

And they live in memory the years 
When the Christmas days were glad. 


“Ah, me,” they say with tear-dimmed eye, 
“When shall we know the joy 
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Of having John with us once more, 
With his little girl and boy?” 


So long, so long, since he went off— 
Sad, now, the Christmas days, 

And then the lonely parents turn, 
And stare in wild amaze. 


For, with ceremony scant, 
John stands before them there, 


(JouN, his wife and the two children, dressed for traveling, 
enter with a rush and stand smiling on the elders.) 


John, with his wife and the children— 
A sturdy, attractive pair. 


(The old folks rise, tremblingly, JoHN embraces his mother, 
wife puts arm about JouNn’s father who gets a hand of each 
child. They stand in attractive tableau position during the last 
lines.) 


Long lanes have a happy turning, 
At least so the poets say, 

And years of waiting oft terminate 
In a wonderful Christmas day. 


Passing on the Joy 


Scenr I. The curtain is raised revealing a large stocking 
hanging against the wall. Beside the stocking is a small chair 
with a large, beautiful doll sitting in it. The stocking is well 
filled and at the top is another nice doll, smaller than the other. 
A pretty, well-dressed little girl comes running on, sees doll in 
chair, grabs it up and kisses it; takes the other doll from stock- 
ing and kisses it, placing the two dolls together on the chair. 
She then takes other gifts from stocking, acting very pleased 
over them, laying them on another chair, nearby. She takes 
a doll in each arm, sits in the chair and tends them lovingly as 
these lines are read: 


To little Betty Brewster 

Christmas would be shocking 
Without a fine new dolly, 

And nice toys in her stocking. 
She gets just what she wants, 

And she proceeds straightway 
To enjoy, as children should, 

A merry Christmas day. 


CURTAIN 
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Scene II. The curtain is raised showing a limp stocking 
hanging to the back of an old wooden chair. A poorly dressed 
little girl, sad of face comes slowly on and stands looking at 
the stocking. She moves to it and draws out a small orange, 
a stick of candy—which she unwraps—and a cookie, which she 
unwraps. She sadly lays these on the chair and standing by 
it begins to rub her eyes with backs of hands and shake with 
sobs. As she does this, the following is read: 


Poor little Mary Marshall 
On Christmas morn was fated 
To find no pretty dolly 
Though long for one she’d waited. 
Her stocking does not reveal 
Even one humble toy, 
And Mary starts a Christmas day 
That holds for her no joy. 


CURTAIN 


Scene III. The orange, cookie and candy are removed. 
Mary sits on the chair, her hands clasped, looking sadly down 
at floor. Her posture is listless and slumped. The girl of 
first scene comes on softly with the smaller of her dolls which, 
with a merry laugh she places in Mary’s arms. Mary looks 
at doll, kisses it, smiles at Betty, who smiles and motions it is 
for her to keep, as lines are read. 


Generous Betty Brewster 
With Christmas joy to spare 
Decides with little Mary 
Her dolls and toys to share; 
And happy Betty Brewster 
Discovers it is fun 
To bring a bit of pleasure 
To children who have none. 


CURTAIN 


Christmas Long Ago 


Scene I. Curtain is raised showing a dark stage with sev- 
eral boys costumed as shepherds. One is pacing slowly back 
and forth, glancing here and there; the others are stretched 
upon the floor. Stiddenly the watcher halts, acting frightened; 
he rouses the others; they rise; a bright light is thrown on 
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stage; the music of “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” is played 
and a girl arrayed as an angel comes on, halting at back, near 
side. She raises hands gesturing, making as if speaking; the 
shepherds bow toward her with faces to floor. Hold pose until 
music is finished, angel disappearing on the last notes. 

The music of “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear” is played. 
The shepherds rise, gesturing and making as if talking earnestly, 
pointing off, motioning that they go to Bethlehem. They leave 
stage as music ceases. Curtain falls. 


Scene IJ. The curtain is raised disclosing the stage scene, 
a fair young woman appropriately robed (Bible pictures will fur- 
nish ideas for costumes) sitting by a box standing on legs, with 
a large doll lying upon the hay that overflows the box. “Luther’s 
Cradle Hymn” (Away in a Manger) is played through twice, 
softly, on violin if possible. The music of “Joy to the World” 
is then played with spirit and the shepherds of Scene I enter, 
gazing about in wonder, bowing to Mary and Joseph—the latter 
standing somewhat in the background, then watching the babe 
reverently. 

The music changes to “We Three Kings of Orient Are” and 
the gorgeously appareled Magi come on, the shepherds passing 
off at the opposite side. The Wise Men bear gifts. If it can 
be arranged have a male quartette off stage sing the words of 
the song, the Wise Men acting them, pointing to themselves 
proudly, then holding forward their gifts, pointing off to indi- 
cate the journey, then all pointing up, as to star, during chorus. 
During the second verse one steps forward and kneels, holding 
forward his gift; at chorus he rises, all pointing upward and 
gesturing to indicate the travels. During third stanza the sec- 
ond king steps forward and kneels, and during the fourth stanza, 
the third, the chorus each time being as after second stanza. 
Omit the fifth, the curtain falling at close of fourth stanza, 


On Christmas Eve 


(To be pantomimed by a number of boys and girls as words 
are read off stage.) 


(The children stand in a row, facing side of stage, hands ex- 
tended as if driving.) 
READER: 


Old Santa Claus he drives about, 
A million miles, or more, 
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In his big sleigh that’s loaded high 
With Christmas gifts galore. 


(All move feet very rapidly, as if running, standing still in 
places.) 
The little reindeer travel on 
So very, very fast, 
And ev’ry hour—or maybe less— 
-A hundred miles are passed. 


(All turn to face front.) » 


And when he gets to that child’s house 
(Each points to child in audience.) 
Then Santa Claus he stops, 
And with a pack upon his back, 
(Hands on left shoulder as if holding a sack.) 
He down the chimney drops! 
(Quickly raise right hand, bring it down and hit the left 
palm sharply.) 
(All tip head to side, close eyes, snore softly.) 


Of course the little children all 
Are fast asleep in bed, 

While visions of good Santa’s gifts 
Float through each little head. 


When morning comes they early wake, 
(Straighten up sleepily and rub eyes with fists.) 
Long before they ought, 
And then they run with eager step 
To see what Santa brought. 
(They run quickly from stage.) 


\ 
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Part II 
Exercises, Drills and Songs 


. \ Se a Raa i oe ee 
* The First Christmas 


FOR SIX CHILDREN 


On the hillsides of Judea 
Shepherds lay one winter night, 
Guarding there their resting flocks, 
When appeared a wondrous sight— 
A fearful, wondrous sight! 


To them spake a shining angel 
With glad, triumphant ring: 
“Fear ye not, for unto you 
Good tidings aow I bring— 
Strange, joyful tidings bring!” 
“Unto you this night is born,” 
So came the message down, 
“A Saviour who is Christ the Lord, 
Born in David’s ancient town 
In Bethlehem, David’s town!” 


Then with the angel there appeared 
A shining heavenly throng, 

Who sang unto the shepherds 
The first glad Christmas song, 
Their joyous Christmas song! 


“Glory to God in the highest,” 
They sang and sang yet again, 
“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth, good will to men— 
Peace and good will to men!” 


To a stable in Bethlehem 
The shepherds hurried away, 

And found on that long-ago Christmas 
The young child asleep on the hay, 
Baby Jesus, asleep on the hay! 


ea 


ss 
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Merry Christmas 
FOR FOURTEEN CHILDREN 


Each carries a letter covered with red paper or evergreen, 
these to spell “MERRY CHRISTMA6.9 


This letter M stands for Many, Swxaa¢0R0 


And many a child here today 
Greets you with welcoming smiles— 
That’s why we are looking so gay. 


E stands for Each and for Ev’ry, 
And each of the children here 
Hopes that ev’ry one of you folks 
Will enjoy our Christmas cheer. 


R of course stands for Reason, 

And there’s a good reason, we'll say, 
Why we have met here in honor 

Of Christmas, the children’s own day. 


This R of mine stands for Right, 
And it’s right that all the earth 
Should meet with music and songs 
To honor the Saviour’s birth. 


Y stands for You and for Year, 
So it’s proper for you each year 
To come to our Christmas program— 
We are glad to see you here. 


C stands for Cheer, and for Carols, 
And always at Christmas time 

We sing our beautiful carols, 
As the Christmas bells sweetly chime. 


H stands for Hosts, and for Heaven, 
And heavenly hosts long ago 
Sang of the Saviour’s birth 
To the shepherds watching below. 


R also stands for Reverence, 

And we reverence Christmas day 
In honor of the infant Christ 

Who in Bethlehem’s manger lay. 


I stands for the Inn, whose keeper 
Turned Joseph and Mary away, 
Because the rooms were all full, 
With no place where they might stay. 
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S is the lowly Stable, 
A building rude and forlorn, 
Where on that long-ago Christmas 
The baby Jesus was born. 


T stands for Time, and for Tell, 

And though time shall onward flow, 
The children will still tell the story 

Of that Christmas of long ago. 


M as you know stands for Moment, 

And we’re hoping that you, dear friends, 
May enjoy each moment you're here, 

And be sad when our program ends. 


A stands for All, and we’re hoping 
That all of the girls and boys 

Will get some nice presents from Santa— 
Sleds, picture books, dollies, and toys. 


S stands for Spelled, and we, 
Though we are but children small, 
Have spelled a greeting for you— 
It is what we are wishing you all! 
ALL: 
A Merry, Merry Christmas 
Is our wish for one and all! 
A Merry, Merry Christmas, 
With presents for large and small. 


An Important Letter 
FOR FIVE CHILDREN 


(Each wears a red sash tied at left side, a small red cap, 
and carries a letter C covered with red paper, fastened to a 
small wand wound with green crepe paper. ) 


No. 1 (comes on stage and holds letter forward while speak- 


ing): 
C is for Candles, 
So gleaming and bright, 
Upon the tall Christmas tree, 
A wonderful sight! 


No. 2 (coming on and standing by No. 1): 


C is for Candy, 
On the Christmas tree found; 
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Just think of the train loads 
That it takes to go ’round! 
(They hold letters at side after speaking.) 


No. 3 (coming on and standing by No. 2): 
GmisttorGarols: 
Ringing out sweet and clear 
In home, school, and church 
At this time of the year. 


No. 4 (standing by No. 3): 
C is for Chimneys 
Santa Claus must slide down 
To fill empty stockings 
In the country and town. 


No. 5 (standing by No. 4): 
C is for Celebrate, 
Which we do, you remember, 
On the twenty-fifth day, 
Of the month of December. 


No. 4 steps in front of No. 5, No. 2 steps in front of No. 3. 
' Nos. 3 and 5, being at the back, hold their letters high. The 
five stand grouped and hold their letters to form a large letter 


C, thus: 
Cc 


Cc 
c 
Cc 
c 
They speak in concert: 
C is for Christmas, 
We say: it with zest, 
The day that the children 
Hold brightest and best. 


C is for Coming, 
And with vigor we say 
(Call out [osidly.) 
“Tt is coming, soon coming 
The glad Christmas Day!” 


It Is More Blessed 


For five girls, dressed in white with a blouse of green crepe 
paper—merely a strip of proper length to come several inches 
below the waist with a hole cut at the center through which to 
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slip the head. Trim around the neck with red paper ruffle; 
put a green belt on under side of blouse to hold it down. On 
front have a good-sized red paper letter, the five letters to be 
Gia Ty. 

The girls with letters G, E, T, come on and stand in a row. 


No. I. 
Green boughs hanging upon the wall, 
Green Christmas trees, stately and tall, 
Green holly branches with berries gay, 
Great celebrations on Christmas day. © 

No. 2. 
Empty Christmas stockings, hanging up at eve, 
Eager children waiting presents to receive, 
Early Christmas morning they'll jump out, 
Embracing their gifts with merry shout. 


2: 

Tapers glowing with cheerful light, 

Tinsel shining on branches bright, 

Toys, books, and dolls for girls and boys, 
Thousands of hearts filled with Christmas joys. 


Nowsie 
G—E—T, a word of letters three, 
But quite important, you will agree; 


No. 2. 
For at this time we begin to fret 
About the presents we hope to get; 


2; 
We think of things we want, large and small, 
And anxiously hope we'll get them all. 


(Enter the girls with I and V.) 


No. 4 (with I): 
We know another Christmas word 
One that you children have often heard. 
No. 5. (with V) 
But if we spell it, you can’t stay, 
(Points to No. 3.) 
So we'll have to take you away. 
(Nos. 4 and 5 take girl with letter T—one taking hold of each 


arm, and conduct her to side of stage; they return and take 
places in row, between G and E, so the letters spell GIVE.) 
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No. 4. 


Ideas are fine as Christmas draws nigh, 
Idle hands can get busy, if they but try, 
Industrious children can scatter cheer— 
Important duty, when Christmas is here. 


No. 5. 
Voices of greeting and shoppers in flocks, 
Visitors, laden with package and box, 
Visions of joy for the needy or sad, 
Victims of Christmas, smiling and glad. 

No. 4. 
Here is a word you should not forget— 
To give is better far than to get. 


oe: 
To “GET” will give you a Christmas thrill, 
To “GIVE” will make you happier still. 


ALL: 
To give is more blessed than to receive; 
Try it, and our words you're sure to believe. 


The Reason Why 


FOR FOUR LITTLE FOLKS 


No. I 
Why do little children sing, 
ALL 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day? 
No. 4 
*Tis the birthday of the baby 
Who in the manger lay. 
No. 1 
Why do little children smile, 
ALL 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day? 
No. 4 
Santa Claus left some jolly toys 
To please them at their play. 
No. 1: 


Why do little children give, 
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ATLA 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day? 


So show their love for others, 
And make some sad heart gay. 


Merry Christmas Wishes 


FOR TWO CHILDREN 
First: 


I wish a Merry Christmas 
To every one who’s here; 
I hope you'll all be happy, 
Your homes be filled with cheer. 
I hope you'll like your presents, 
That you’ve waited for a year, 
And I wish a Merry Christmas 
To every one who’s here. 
SECOND: 
I wish a Merry Christmas 
To all our country wide—- 
To all the folks in east and west, 
The north and south beside. 
Some have gone a-traveling, 
And some are on the sea, 
! But I wish them Merry Christmas, 
Wherever they may be! 


O, What a Difference 


FOR TWO BOYS AND TWO LITTLE GIRLS 
First Boy: 

I like to lie in bed of mornings, 

To lie in bed and sleep, 
Unmindful of what’s going on, 

Enjoying slumber deep. 
Morning is when I like the best 
To lie in bed and take my rest. 


First GIirv: 


In morning when it’s time to rise 
I keep my eyes shut tight, 
And snuggle in my cozy bed 
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And wish it still were night. 
And sometimes when the skies are gray 
I wish that I could sleep all day. 


Seconp Boy: 


Ma wakes me up in the morning, 
And says it’s getting late, 
And then I go to sleep again, 
So breakfast has to wait, 
But when pa says he’ll bring a stick, 
W’y, then I jump up mighty quick, 


SECOND GIRL: 


’ I always feel SO sleepy when 
Ma says it’s time to rise, 
And though I try I can not get 
The sleep out of my eyes; 
It seems to me the morning’s best 
For little boys and girls to rest. 


First Boy: 


But upon Christmas morning—SAY! 
I wake up long before it’s day. 


First GIRL: 


I too wake early and long to see 
What Santa Claus has brought to me. 


SEcoNnD Boy: 


On Christmas I can’t get through my head 
Why the folks want to lie in bed. 


SECOND GIRL: 


I lie awake and wait so long 
That I feel sure there’s something wrong! 


ALL (with enthusiasm) : 


No sleep for us on Christmas morn, 
In bed we can not stay; 

We want to get up early, 
And have a long, long day! 

Our eyes they pop wide open, 
In bed we can not stay; 

Who wants to be a sleepy head? 
Not US—on Christmas day! 
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What Makes a Merry Christmas 


FOR FOUR CHILDREN 
First Boy: 
To make a Merry Christmas 
Give a boy a horn to t6ot, 
And a fleet and shining sled 
That down the hill will scoot; 
Also a train of cars, please, 
That run upon a track, 
A book with lots of pictures, 
And a funny Jumping Jack. 
(Turns to next in line.) 
At least that’s my opinion; 
Now let me hear you say 
What you think it takes to make 
A Merry Christmas day. 


First GIRL: 

To make a Merry Christmas 
Give a girl a dolly dear, 

With clothes in which to dress her— 
She’ll be happy, never fear! 

A carriage for the dolly, 
In which to ride about, 

Will make a girl so happy 
That she’ll fairly want to shout. 

(Turns to next in line.) 

I have given my answer, 
But perhaps you don’t agree; 

What should one have on Christmas 
That the day may merry be? 


SECOND Boy: 

To make a Merry Christmas 
One needs of toys a few, 

And of course a sack of candy 
On which to munch and chew; 

There should be a sptendid dinner, 
With company from away, 

And a bunch of lively cousins 
Who like to romp and play. 

(Turns to next in line.) 

I’ve given my opinion, 
Now you're the next to say 

What you think it takes to make 
A Merry Christmas day. 
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Szconp Gm: 


Each has pinned on his or her back a white card bordered 
with evergreen or green crepe paper, bearing a large bright 


red letter, 


The children join hands and-enter at right corner of back, 
keeping face to the front and stepping sidewise—moving left 
then sliding right over beside the left, and so on. 
Line up across back of stage, then, keeping hands joined, march 


foot over, 


It takes some cheerful greetings, 
And a lot of smiles to spare, 
And some sad or needy children 
Who may your kindness share; 

It takes some toys and goodies 
That one may give away, 
For it’s joy you give to others 
That makes a merry day. 
(Turns toward other three.) 
This is my suggestion; 
If you try it you will say 
That loving service always 
Makes a Merry Christmas day. 


A Farewell 


FOR SIX CHILDREN 


these to spell GOODBY. 


to front abreast and halt. 


CuiLp (nearest right) : 


SECOND: 


THIRD: 


We have tried to entertain you, 
With song and prose and rhyme, 
In a manner that is worthy 
Of the blessed Christmas time. 


We are glad to have you with us, 
And we hope you liked to hear 
’Bout Santa Claus and presents, and 
Our songs of Christmas cheer. 


We like to speak ’bout Christmas time, 
For that’s our fav’rite day, 


And we hope you’ve all enjoyed the things 


We've tried so hard to say. 
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FourtTu: 


We thank you ’cause you’ve been so good, 
And listened with attention; 

We trust you didn’t notice the 
Mistakes that I might mention. 


Firtu: 
Now, friends, our program is ended— 
Ah me, how the time did fly! 
We wish you a Merry Christmas, 
And bid you a fond— 
(All turn quickly, with backs to audience.) 


ALL TOGETHER: 


To speak it makes us want to sigh— 
So this is the way we say— 
(They pass to back of stage abreast, turn to the right and 
exeunt.) 


Christmas Bells 


For THREE or More Litrte Boys AND THE SAME NUMBER 
OF GIRLS. 


The boys wear long red stockings (old white ones can be 
colored), red cloth bloomers and jackets that come below the 
waist (these can be made straight, to slip on over head) and red 
turbans with an end hanging almost to left shoulder, tipped 
with a small bell. Each boy has several bells fastened to his 
jacket to ring merrily as he skips about. 

The girls dress in white with white stockings, have red sash 
tied in large bow, and a perky red bow on hair. 

The boys enter at the right corner of back, single file, hands 
on hips, and run to center of back, then up the stage to center 
of front; run diagonally to the center of right side, across the 
stage to the center of left side, then diagonally to center of 
front where they halt in line, facing the right side, each boy 
placing his hands on the shoulders of the boy ahead of him. 


First Boy (nearest the right). Of course you all know that 
bells are supposed to ring at Christmas time. They should ring 
very merrily and that is the way we are ringing ours. (They 
run briskly around in a circle, boy at right leading, keeping 
hands on shoulders of one ahead. When they get back to position 
at the front, all turn to face the left side of stage.) 

SEconD Boy (nearest left). The merriest Christmas hells are 
those Santa puts on his reindeer, to jingle-jangle-jingle as he 
dashes over the snow in his sleigh. I wish our bells could make 
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that much noise. (They place hands on hips; boy nearest left 

leads down the left side of stage; they form in line abreast across 
the back of stage, join hands and run up to the front, making 

nee ring merrily. Halt at the front, facing audience, hands on 
ips.) 

Tuirp Boy. We ring our bells to give you a Christmas greet- 
ing. Can’t you hear them say, Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
mas! (Each boy jumps about, on one foot then the other, making 
his bells ring.) 5 

ALL (gaily): 

With a ring, ring, ring, 
And a ting, ling, ling, 

A Christmas greeting | 
To you we bring! 


(Jumping on one foot and'then the other they move over to 
right corner and halt in a group.) 

The little girls now enter, single file, at right corner of back; 
they march sedately across to left, come up the left side and 
halt in a group, facing the boys. 

First Girt (to boys) : Well, who are you? 

Att Boys: We are Christmas bells. Hear us ring. (They 
dance about ringing bells gaily.) 

First Girt (proudly) :We are Christmas belles, too. Can’t 
you tell it by our looks? (They all pose proudly.) Stylish young 
ladies are belles. 5 

Turrp Boy: But you can’t ring; you haven’t any bells. 


Seconp Grrt: No, we can’t ring but we can sing. (They 
come over and stand, side by side, at center of front and sing 
Tune: “Twinkle, Little Star’ found in Golden Book Favorite 
Songs.) 

Christmas bells they say should ring, 
(Point to boys.) 
But we are the belles that sing; 
(Each points to self.) 
Though we do not jingle-jing, 
We can smile as well as sing, 
(Smile and bow.) 
Merry would your Christmas be 
If you had a belle—like—me! 
(Each points to self with roguish look.) 


(The boys run across and as they get back of the girls, the 
latter move apart so the boys step into line with them, boys and 
girls alternating.) 
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Aut SING: 


Christmas bells to you would say, 
“Merry be your Christmas day,” 
Some bells ring, (boys make bells ring) and some 
there be 
That are very fair to see. 
(Each boy turns and bows to girl beside him.) 
And you'd best beware the spells, 
Of the charming Christmas belles. 


(The girls turn and smile coquettishly at the boys; the latter 
offer their arms; the couples march around the stage in a large 
circle, the boys keeping their bells ringing, then they pass off 
at the back.) 


ry 


A Good Plan 


For Two Boys 


Horacg Jones (coming on at the right) : 

I don’t like that Peter Brown— 
He’s mean as he can be; 

He calls me pop-eyed dough-face, 
An’ throws snowballs at me. 

I must get even with him— 
I wonder what I can do; 

I'll pay him back his meanness, 
An’ show him a thing or two. 


(Goes off at right.) 


Prerer Brown (coming on at left): 
Horace Jones thinks himself smart, 
He won’t let me take his sled, 
An’ he laughed when I couldn’t get 
5 That ’rithmetic through my head. 
If he don’t quit actin’ up, 
An’ grinnin’ at me so, 
Pll put him in a big drift, 
An’ scrub his face with snow. 
(Goes off at left.) 


Horace Jones (coming on at right): 
I’ve thought of a dandy plan— 
I'll take a dime down town 
An’ buy a Christmas present 
To give to Peter Brown. 
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This is a time of good will, 
An’ he’ll open his eyes 
When I give Master Peter 
A friendly Christmas surprise. 
(Goes off happily at right.) 
PETER JONES (coming on at left): 
I’ve changed my mind ’bout Horace Jones, 
Amn’ since it’s Christmas time 
I’m goin’ to give him a present 
That costs at least a dime. 
An’ when he sees how friendly 
An’ gen’rous I can be 
I guess that he’ll feel ashamed 
To think he laughed at me. 
(Goes off at left.) 


(There should be a pause, then Horace comes on at right, 
Peter at the left, each carrying a small package; they meet at 
center of stage.) 


PETER (cordially) : 
Hello, Horace. I am bringing 
A Christmas present to you, 
An’ when you see what it is, 
I bet you, you'll like it, too. 
(Holds out package.) 


Horace (surprised) : 
For me? W’y, Petér, that’s fine! 
An’ this is something I got 
For a Christmas present for you. 
I hope you'll like it a lot. 
(They exchange packages.) 


PETer (surprised) : 
Re’lly for me? This is great! 
Let’s look at ’em right away. 


HORACE: 
An’ then let’s go together, 
An’ slide down hill on my sleigh. 


(They go off at right, opening packages as they go, while 
Peter says:) 


PETER: ; 
I’m glad we’re friends, 
Aren’t you? 
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March of the Wreaths 


For Five CHILDREN. 


Each carries a wreath of green with good-sized red crepe 
paper bow at one side. Wreaths must be covered on both sides. 

They enter at right corner of back, single file, the wreath held 
by both hands, the top resting against the left shoulder, thus 
bringing wreath at left side of body. Pass to center of back; 
come up the center of stage to front. First goes out to right 
corner, second to left, third to right, fourth to left; the fifth halts 
at center front. Two pass down the left side, two down right; 
as they start down sides the one at front marches slowly back- 
wards (keeping eyes on center of front to keep line of march 
straight) and halts at the center of stage. On reaching the cor- 
ners of back the others come up diagonally to center of stage 


O O 


and halt to form a OO All step forward with 
O 


the right foot, raising wreath and holding it forward, out from 
the left shoulder. The one’at front says: 


Hang up a wreath at Christmas time, 
A wreath of Christmas green, 

To give an air of sentiment, 
And decorate the scene; 

Hang a green wreath upon the wall, 
One in the window, too, 

To send out a Christmas greeting 
To the passers by from you. 


Wreaths are placed on shoulders, the one at front leads up to 
the center of front, the others passing to where leader stood 
and falling into single file in order. Go to right corner of front, 
down right side, across back of stage, diagonally up to the right, 
the leader stopping at right corner of front, the last member 
being at center of stage, the others equally spaced between them. 
Hold wreath raised and forward at right of body, the members 
facing front as they halt. Hold the pose for several counts, then 
the leader and the one next in line pass across the front of stage, 
diagonally from left front toward center, halting to correspond 
with the position of the two on right of center, thus forming a 


O 
OFeO 
O O 


the two on left side holding wreath at left, slightly out from left 
shoulder, the two on right holding same at the right, the one at 
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center holding wreath straight out to the front, low enough to 
look over the top of it. The center member says: 


Hang up the pine and holly, 
*Tis time to celebrate; 

Get a wreath of shining green 
And hang it up in state; 

It will bring a spicy message 
As merry greetings chime, 
And help to spread the spirit of 
The joyous Christmas time. 


The one at center steps forward in line with the one at right 
- and left on the sides; the three continue until in line with the 
next two, then all continue to front, five abreast, halting and 
holding wreath in front of head so it frames the face. Begin- 
ning at the right, each speaks, in turn. 


First: 
A wreath of Christmas green! 
Let it have a. place 
Where its glossy brightness 
A sombre spot may grace. 


SECOND: 
It makes you think of forests 
Carpeted with snow, 
Where Nature has provided 
For Christmas trees to grow. 


THIRD: 
Christmas wreaths are quite the style, 
From Florida to Nome, 
So you should be quite up-to-date, 
And hang one in your home. 
FourtH: 
Use brilliant colors if you wish 
The gloom to disappear ; 
Tie your wreath with bow of red 
And then enjoy the cheer. 
FIFTH: 
Wreaths are silent messengers; 
Could they but speak they’d say, 
“We wish you all, sincerely, 
A Merry Christmas Day.” 


The one at the center kneels: the other four stand in a semi- 
circle just back of kneeler, holding wreaths forward, two above 
the head and the other two, one above either shoulder of one 
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kneeling, so the wreaths form a semi-circle. The kneeling mem- 
ber says: 


Christmas bells to chime the tunes 
They rang long years ago; 
Christmas candles, here and there, 
To softly shine and glow; 
Christmas stars to beam upon 
The ones who far may roam; 
Christmas greens upon the wall, 
And a wreath for ev’ry home! 


One kneeling rises remaining at center of front; two on left 
pass out to left corner, other two to right corner, down sides, 
and diagonally up to center of stage. As they get to corners 
of back, the one at front marches backwards to center of stage, 
halting there for a moment only until the others, two on each 
diagonal get into position to form wedge. Wreaths have been 
held as in opening march; now they are held in front of face; 
march forward, keeping form of wedge, until one at apex is at 
front of stage. Step forward with right foot, body inclined for- 
ward, looking through wreaths and say with spirit: 


Again we give the message 

The wreaths would bring to you: 
“A Merry, Merry Christmas, 

With naught to make you blue!” 


The two farthest back march up into line with the next two; 
these four march to front, in line with one at center; all face 
the right, pass to corner, down right side, from right corner of 
back, diagonally to center of stage, to left corner back, across 
the back of stage and off at the right. 


Dance of the Snow Men 
For S1rx or E1cut Litrie Boys. 


They wear long white cotton trousers with a band of white 
cotton batting around the bottom, straight white jackets with 
cotton batting around sleeves, collar and bottom of jacket, and 
caps covered with the cotton batting. 

To lively music they run on, half at right corner of back, half 
at the left; form couples at center of back, joining hands, and 
run up stage to front. At front form single file, those on left 
stepping back of partners; run to right corner, down right side 
and line up, facing the front, across the back of stage. Join 
hands and run up the stage, abreast, to the front. 
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Face the right, hands on hips, go to right corner front, step- 
ping forward with right foot, then rising on toes and giving a 
little hop, same with the left foot, continuing thus. Pass from right 
corner front, diagonally to center of back, then up to left corner 
front and line up, facing front, across the front of stage, joining 
arms and standing with right foot crossed in front of left. Hold 
pose to end of strain of music. On a sharp chord all face back 
of stage, join hands and run half-way to back; halt; beginning 
at right side to count, Nos. 1, 3, 5, etc. run in a circle, with short 
steps, around the one standing next—No. 1 running around No. 
2, etc. Join hands, run to almost back of stage, halt while Nos. 
2, 4, etc. run around in circle, No. 2 going around No. 1, etc. 
Turn to face front. Join hands, run with short steps up to center 
of stage; halt; every other one runs around the one next to him 
in a circle; join hands run forward almost to front; halt; the 
other half run around ones standing still. They pose, placing 
left hand on shoulder of one standing next, right hand on hip, 
right foot crossed in front of left. Music changes to song, they 
hold pose while melody is played, then stand erect, hands at 
sides and sing: (Tune: “January and February’ in Revised 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs.) 


1. Wecome from land of ice and snow, 
From way up North where cold winds blow, 
Where icebergs are a sight, 
And winter is a fright. 
We come here for a reason; 
It is the Christmas season, 
And children are a-teasin’ 
For snow to make things white. 


2. We come to urge the weather man 
To give you snow storms if he can, 
For it is only right, 

That Christmas should be white; 
You know without our saying 
That Santa needs good sleighing, 
We hope there’s no delaying 

Of snow, so all is right! 


Half turn to face the left, the others to face thesright; run 
out to corners of front, hands on hips, down the sides, across 
and meet at the center of back, forming single file, those from 
left stepping into line back of the corresponding one on right. 
Run up center to front, diagonally to left corner of back, across 
the back of stage and off at the right corner. 


‘\ 
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Red, White and Green Drill 


For NINE GIRLS. 


Three girls wear white dress and fancy caps, three, red dresses 
and caps, and three, green dresses and caps: The red and green 
can be made from either crepe paper or cheesecloth. 

The three Whites enter, single file, at left corner of back, 
pass to center of back, face front and line up three abreast, come 
up center of stage to front, abreast. Just after the Whites enter, 
the Reds enter, single file, at right corner of back, come over to 
center of back, face front and follow, just back of the Whites, 
three abreast, up stage. At the front they verge off diagonally 
so as to line up at the right of the Whites. Just after the Reds 
have entered, the Greens enter at left corner pass to center of 
back, face front and follow, just back of the Reds, three abreast, 
up the stage, halting in line at front, at the left of the Whites. 
Groups should enter in time so there will be slight space be- 
tween them and they get to places at front without any waiting. 

When Greens have reached position at front all face the 
right, pass out to right corner front, down the right side, from 
tight corner of back diagonally to center of front of stage, 
diagonally to left corner of back, up the left side and across to 
center of front. The Reds halt, facing front, at the center of 
front; the Whites halt just back of them, facing front, then the 
Greens halt just back of the Whites. As soon as the Greens are 
in position, the Red nearest right of stage turns and leads out 
to right corner, the White and Green standing back of her fol- 
lowing without a break in the line; the Red, White and Green 
of the next row follow, then the last three, all getting into single 
file promptly to keep properly spaced. Each White and Green, 
back of Red, must come up to front, where Red stood, turning 
squarely to get into line. The file passes down right side, diagon- 
ally to center of front, to left corner of back, up left side, then 
across to center of front. The first three halt at center of stage, 
the next three just back of them, the last three back of the 
second, all facing front. 

As soon as last three are in places, the three Greens face the 
left of stage; the Reds face the right; White at front kneels. 
next faces left, right hand raised and pointing to left, third 
faces right, right hand raised and pointing to right. The Greens 
march abreast to left side, about face and come back to center; 
at same time the Reds pass out to right, and back. When the 
groups get back to center, all face front; one kneeling rises. 

The three on front line join hands, the other two threes do 
same; all backwards, three abreast until front three are at center 
of stage; briskly all face tight and with the three Reds leading 
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march to right side; when Reds reach side all face back and 
march, tri-color abreast, to back of stage; at back all face left 
side and with Greens leading march to left side; face front and 
come up to center of left side, tri-color abreast; face the right 
and with Reds abreast pass to center of stage. To be most effec- 
tive this marching must be done rather briskly, the change to 
new face being made quickly and with square turn, lines taking 
care to be in step. At center of stage the three Reds come 
diagonally forward and halt, two kneeling, side by side, the 
third standing back of them with a hand on their outside shoul- 
ders; the Greens come forward and halt the same at the left; 
the Whites take same position at center of stage, thus: 
fe) 
Oo oO 
oO Oo 
O90 Oo Oo 


They sing with spirit: (Tune: “The Birds’ Return” in Re- 
vised Golden Book of Favorite Songs.) 


1. Red is for the Christmas cheer, 
Red of holly berry; 
For dull care we have no room, 
Red will drive away the gloom, 
So its brightness let us boom, 
To make Christmas merry. | 


2. White is for the drifting snow 
When it’s cold and blowy; 
Valley’s with their robes of white, 
Hilltops glist’ning in the light, 
Oh, it is a fairy sight, 
When the world is snowy. 


3. Green is for the Christmas boughs 
Now our homes adorning; 

Green for wreaths upon the wall, 

Green for Christmas trees so tall, 
Watfting fragrance to us all, 
On a Christmas morning. 


Those kneeling rise, the back member of each group steps for- 
ward in line with other two, the three stand close together and 
all march to front of stage, halting nine abreast. They join 
hands, bend forward and sing: 


4. Red and white and leafy green, 
They’re our Christmas colors; 
(All face right, bend forward, right hand raised, arm curved.) 
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Red that flames in firelight glow, 

White that shines in banks of snow, 

Green of branches bending low— 
Lovely Christmas colors! 


(All face the left, raising left hand, extending left foot, bend- 
ing forward and holding the pose while the music of the stanza 
ts played sofily.) 

The music changes to march, the file passes down left side 
and across to center of back; here the three Greens halt abreast, 
facing front, stepping forward as they halt, to make room back 
of them. The three Whites halt back of the Greens, the Reds 
back of the Whites. The Green, White and Red nearest right 
move forward, single file, diagonally and halt in a group at the 
right side of stage; at same time the three nearest left go up to 
left side; the center three come forward and halt at center of 
stage, the other groups being nearer the front. 

Red and Green of each group kneel, the White standing just 
back of them, a hand on the shoulder of each. They hold this 
pose, then the kneelers of each group rise, turn to face each 
other, join hands, holding them raised to form an arch under 
which the White kneels. Hoid the pose; the Whites rise; all 
face front; the three of each group join hands and move for- 
ward, the center group halting at front of stage, the side groups 
being two feet farther back. Center girl of each group puts an 
arm around the other two, they join their outside hands above 
her head. Holding this pose they sing: 


Red and white and leafy green, 
They're our Christmas colors; 

When the yuletide draweth near 

In profusion they are here, 

And our hearts respond with cheer 
To our Christmas colors! 


The outside groups move torward until in line with the center 
group; all face the right, pass to right corner of front, diagon- 
ally to left corner of back, up the left side of stage, diagonally 
to right corner of back where they pass off. 


Flower Drill 


For Four or Six Grrts anp Sams NuMBER oF Boys, or ALL 
Gir-s. 


All wear bright red stockings (white ones can be colored) 
outside of shoes and stockings, the red ones finished at bottom 
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like leggings or gaiters, to’ fasten under shoes; stockings should 
come above knees. Boys wear dark knickerbockers, girls short 
dark skirts, boys wear blouse coming well below waist, of bright 
red cambric or crepe paper; girls wear similar blouse of green. 
Each member carries three inch-and-a-half wide strips of green 
cambric, the first thirty aes long; the second thirty-three, 
the third thirty-six, the three joined at each end, each being 
decorated with bright red paper roses. Red blouses have green 
ruffle about neck, the green ones a red. 

They enter in single file, left corner of back, boys and girls 
alternating, the left ‘hand, holding one end of festoons, resting 
against left hip, the right hand, holding other ends of festoons, 
forward and slightly higher than shoulder. Pass to center of 
back, come up center of stage to front, boys go to right, girls 
to left, out to corners, down sides of stage, meet at center of 
back and form couples, the inside hands joined and held high, 
the outside hands a little lower than shoulders. Come up center 
in couples. 

At the center of front first couple goes to right, next to left, 
etc., down sides and with half the couples on each line, form 
two rows across back cf stage, facing front. Those on each line 
join hands, the front holding festoons so lowest one is just 
above eyes; those on back holding them so lowest festoon is 
just above top of head. Come up the stage in lines, abreast. At 
front halt, those on front line facing the right, left hand in hol- 
low of left shoulder, right hand raised and pointing up to right; 
those on back line face” left, right hand at hollow of right shoul- 
der, left raised and pointing up to left. Hold pose. 

At chord of music those facing right pass out to right corner 
and down right side, the others to left and down left side, the 
hands resting in hollow of shoulders, festoons draping front of 
blouse. First one of each line, meeting at center of back, forms 
couple, coming up to center of stage and halting, each succeed- 
ing two do the same until all are in couples, between center of 
stage and the center of back. As soon as Couple comes to halt 
place inside hand at center of breast, the outside hand raised 
high toward side. At a chord all start stepping sidewise, keeping 
face to front, those on right going toward right, others to left. 
When the leaders of ‘he lines are four feet apart they halt; 
next two move on and halt a step farther from center; next 
two a step farther, and so on, so when all have halted they have 
position as shown in diagram 1, 
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al I 
FRONT FRONT 


Hold pose for a moment, then at chord of music, (or signal 
from director if phonograph is used) the members move toward 
center, stepping sidewise until each is in line back of leaders 
at front; when lines have thus been straightened the leaders 
bring their files up to center of front where all the boys turn 
tothe right, all the girls to the left, passing out to corners, 
down sides and to center of back, the hands held at hollow of 
shoulders. 

Form couples at center of back, inside hands joined and held 
forward on level with waist-line, the outside hands against out- 
side shoulder; first couple comes up diagonally and halts at 
right (diagram 2), the second at left, third at right, back of 
first, fourth at left, back of second. If twelve are taking part 
the fifth halts at center of stage, the sixth couple back of the 
fifth. When all are in places the girl of each front couple kneels, 
the boy stands just back of her, the other two stand, one on 
either side of him. The one kneeling holds her festoons just so 
she can look over them; boy back of her holds his above her 
nead, the other two join inside hands above head of boy, the 
outside hands forward, slightly lower than his shoulders. Hold 
pose. 

Ones kneeling rise; each four form small circle, right hands 
raised and meeting at center of circle, left hands held very little 
lower than the right so that shortest festoon is taut. March 
around in circle from left to right, short steps; all about face, 
change hands so left are joined at» center; rotate in opposite 
direction once; about face, change hands and rotate once to 
right; change and rotate once to left. 

They halt; the first couple of each four kneels, their inside 
hands joined, slightly forward about six inches lower than faces; 
the other two stand back of them, inside hands joined above 
heads of kneelers, the outside hands touching outside hands of 
kneelers, framing their faces with the festoons. Hold the pose; 
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kneelers rise. With boys and girls alternating, those on the 
eee pass, singée file, down the right side, the others down the 
left; the couples at center passing out, one to each side and fall- 
ing into line with the others. Pass down and form in two lines 
across the back of stage, or if the stage is narrow, in three 
rows, facing front. Come up stage abreast and halt with front 
line almost up to front. Give the following drill: 


I. Left hand at center of breast, right hand raised high at 
right. 

2. Right hand at zenter breast, left raised high at left. 

3.. Each two on first row join inside hands above their touch- 
ing inside shoulders, heads tipped toward each other, outside 
hands raised so festouns drape below faces; those on second 
row, by couples, raise and join inside hands above heads of 
couple in front, outside hands out and lower; on third row each 
holds festoons above head, hands high. 

4. First row step obliquely to right with right foot, left hand 
on left hip, right hand raised obliquely to right; second row 
the same with left foot advanced, and left hand raised; third 
row same as first. 

5. Every other one on each row holds festoons above head, 
hands high, the others holding them with hands at height of 
shoulders. At signal all with hands high lower them, the others 
raise hands, so each takes position the other had; repeat several 
times, slow movements. 

_ The front row passes out to right side, next rows coming up 
and following. Pass down right side, turn sharply and double 
back to right corner, cross front, pass down left side and exeunt. 


Christmas Legends 
For Four SPEAKERS. 


No. 1. For many years before the birth of Christ pagan 
rites were observed in honor of the turning of the sun which 
was believed to stand still for a brief time, then turn and re- 
trace its journey across the heavens. Since this was an im- 
portant event it was celebrated with much ceremony. From 
these rites came many of the observances of the later Christmas 
time, made beautiful because of their Christian significance 
According to these early legends, Holy Night became a time. ot 
wonderful happenings; bees and birds sang in joyous praise, 
caves suddenly opened and became filled with light as if they 
would invite the presence of the Christ-child, cattle knelt in 
stables in remembrance of the birth of the babe of the manger, 
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cocks crowed to frighten away evil spirits, in the forests bloomed 
wonderful flowers, and sheep in pastures walked in solemn pro- 
cession in honor of the angel’s message to the shepherds. 

No. 2. Among the best loved of the early legends were those 
of the blossoming trees and plants. Perhaps the most famous 
of these was the Glastonbury thorn, supposed to have been in 
the Abbey of Glastonbury, in England. It was said that Joseph 
of Arimathea, walking abroad one day, planted his staff which 
took root and grew. On Holy Night it would blossom forth, 
bursting into beautiful bloom at midnight. It was believed that 
cuttings from this tree, if made at the hour of midnight when 
the tree was in bloom, would grow and have miraculous power 
of healing. It was customary for the people to form in proces- 
sion, marching to the tree to make their cuttings at midnight 
on Christmas eve. The thorn perished in a fire when the abbey 
was destroyed by Cromwell’s soldiers. 

No. 3. Another interesting flower legend of the centuries 
of the past is of the shepherd girl and the Christmas Rose. 
The maiden, so runs the story, was standing humbly beside the 
manger looking at the rich gifts brought to the infant Jesus by 
the Magi kings, sorrowing because she had nothing she might 
offer him. As she started home, still wishing for a gift, an 
angel suddenly stood by her side. Brushing aside the snow, the 
angel pointed to flowers blooming there, waxy roses with petals 
of pink. “Look,” said the angel, “no offerings, neither gold, 
frankincense, nor myrrh, are more meet for the Christ-child 
than these pure winter roses.” 

No. 4. This story of old Babousca has long been told to 
Russian children: When the three wise men of the east beheld 
the star which was to guide them in their search for the infant 
king, they started upon the long journey to the lowly stable of 
Bethlehem. Crossing the plains they came, late one afternoon, 
where four wide roads met, stretching away in their cover of 
snow. Near by was the home of old Babousca who was putting 
her hut in order that she might retire early, thus saving candle 
light. The three Kings begged her to accompany them, showing 
them the road so far at least as the next village. They told her 
of the star that was leading them to the young child, a newly- 
born King to whom they were carrying rich gifts; would she 
not come with them, pointing to them the right way? The air 
was bleak and chill; the day was closing, the darkness of night 
coming on. Babousca wanted to stay at home in comfort; per- 
haps tomorrow she might go with them. Not so, for they would 
not delay; when tomorrow came the Three Wise Men were far 
advanced on their journey. In the light of the next day Babousca 
wished she had gone with them. She thought of the Babe, the 


new King and wished she might have given him presents. With 
the passing of days her desire to see this Child whom Kings 
would honor, became so strong that Babousca left her home, 
searching for the Babe. Years passed and still she passed to 
and fro, searching for the infant described by the Wise Men. 
Today, the story tells us, she is still going about at Christmas 
time, peering into homes, looking for the Babe and leaving for 
the children a few humble presents; old Babousca, sorrowing 
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that she can not find the Holy Child. 


Welcome Christmas 


(Tune: Reuben and Rachel.) 


I. 


(To be sung by boys and girls): 

Welcome, welcome, Merry Christmas, 
Oh, what joy for you and me 

When we stand in glad excitement 
Round the spreading Christmas tree! 


(By the girls): 
There we'll find some lovely dollies, 
Such as fill our hearts with glee; 


There are bracelets, rings, and tea sets 
For us on the Christmas tree. 


(By the boys): 


There are sleds, and skates, and airguns, 
For a sturdy chap like me; 

There are bats, and balls, and engines, 
For us on the Christmas tree. 


(All) : 


Welcome, welcome, Merry Christmas, 
Oh, how happy we shall be 

When we get the presents hanging 
For us on the Christmas tree! 


Good Santa Claus 


(Tune: Uncle Ned.) 


There is a jolly fellow, his name is Santa Claus, 


And he lives far away, far away, 


He drives eight frisky, little white reindeer, 


When he comes with his big Christmas sleigh. 
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CHorus 


He’s coming to see us Christmas eve, 
Hang up the stockings on the wall, 

For there’s lots of room in Santa’s sleigh,— 
He’s coming with gifts for us all! 


He will bring sugar-plums from the big old candy-tree, 
He will bring all sorts of fine toys, 

With thousands of dollies to please the girls, 
And some coasters and skates for the boys. 


—Chorus. 


Do not slap little sister or sass your pa and ma, 
Be obliging as all children should, 

For Santa knows it when you misbehave, 
His best gifts are for those who are—GOOD! 


—Chorus. 
The Jumping Jack 


(Tung: The Three Fishermen.) 


I. 


O once there was a Jumping-jack, 
Once there was a Jumping-jack, 
Jumping, jumping, jack, jack, jack, 
Jumping, jumping, jack, jack, jack, 
Who hung upon a Christmas tree. 
And this Jack’s name was Hen-i-ree, 
This Jack’s name was Hen-i-ree, 
Hen-i, Hen-i, ree, ree, ree, 

Hen-i, Hen-i, ree, ree, ree, 

This Jack upon a Christmas tree. 

O he winked at a woolly lamb, 

He winked at a woolly lamb, 
Woolly, woolly, lamb, lamb, lamb, 
Woolly, woolly, lamb, lamb, lamb, 
Bold Jack upon a Christmas tree. 


The woolly lamb cried “Ba-ba-ba,” 
Woolly lamb cried “Ba-ba-ba,” 
Ba-a, ba-a, ba- ba- ba, 

Ba-a, ba-a, ba- ba- ba, 

At Jack upon the Christmas tree. 

The Jack was scared as he could be! 
He fell off the Christmas tree, 
Chris’mas, Chris’mas, tree, tree, tree, 
Chris’mas, Chris’mas, tree, tree, tree, 
A frightened Jumping jack was he! 
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Joys of Christmas 
(Tune: The Spanish Cavalier.) 


I, The joyous Christmas time is with us once again, 
Its blessings upon us bestowing; 
The throngs of the street, 
Their greetings repeat, 
And love with mighty force onward flowing. 


Cuorus 
Merry Christmas Day, let cares fade away; 
Bells their soft mem’ries are ringing. 
Bright Christmas Day, 
The skies may be gray, 
We will smile as our carols we’re singing. 


2. The Christmas greens are hung in wreaths upon the wall, 
The candles with soft lights are glowing; 
To peace and goodwill 
Hearts lovingly thrill, 
And joy like mighty tides onward flowing. 
—Chorus. 


3. The Magi long ago their gifts humbly brought, 
In Bethlehem’s rude stable kneeling; 
We, our love to show, 
Our presents bestow, 
While Christmas chimes their glad songs are pealing. 
—Chorus. 


Christmastide 
(Tune: “America, The Beautiful.”) 


O beautiful the Christmas time 
Blest day of love and cheer, 
To which the mind turns eagerly 
Through all the passing year. 
Glad Christmastide! Glad Christmastide! 
We welcome thee again, 
To share the blessing of the year— 
Peace and goodwill to men! 


Benevolent the Christmas time, 
That stirs a selfish land, 
And gives to all humanity 
A friendly, helping hand. 
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Glad Christmastide! Glad Christmastide! 
We welcome thee once more, 

And sing thy gracious carols, 
As angels sang of yore. 


The Welcome Day 


There is a day—it comes each year, 
Christmas, Merry Christmas Day; 
How glad we are to have it here— 
Christmas, Merry Christmas Day. 
Let holly shine upon the wall, 
Bring in the fir tree, straight and tall, 
Enjoy the day that beats them all— 
O, Christmas, Merry Christmas Day! 


There is a day—it comes each year, 
Christmas, Merry Christmas Day; 

To old and young it brings its cheer, 
Christmas, Merry Christmas Day. 

Across the valley and the plain, 

From Oregon to snowy Maine, 

We hear the carols’ glad refrain 
On Christmas, Merry Christmas Day! 


There is a day—it comes each year, 
Christmas, Merry Christmas Day; 

When bells are ringing sweet and clear, 
Christmas, Merry Christmas Day. 

Good Santa has a lot to do, 

But he’ll remember each of you, 

Marie, and Jim, and John and Sue— 
On Christmas, Merry Christmas Day! 
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Part III 
Dialogues and Plays 


The Dorsey’s Christmas Dinner 


CHARACTERS 
BertTHa, 
Mary, 
Lovey, the Dorsey children. THE Wripow Crocker. 
Danny, 
Jor 


SCENE,—the Dorsey livingroom, scantily furnished. 


(Lovey should be as small a girl as can play the part, dressed 
to make her seem still younger; DANNy is also small, next 
older than Lovey, and should be dressed like a little boy. BertTHa 
is supposed to be about eleven, Jor and Mary younger.) 


The children are grouped about, BertHa holding Lovey on 
her lap in the only rocking chair, DANNY sitting on floor playing. 


Mary (crossly). I wish it was last summer again. 

Jor. What makes you wish that when we most melted to 
death in this little house last summer? 

Mary. ’Cause then Christmas would be a long way off yet, 
stead of going to be here tomorrow. 

Danny. I want C’ris’mus to come quick so Santy Claus will 
bring me some presents. I like C’ris’mus. 

Jor. Humph, I guess it’s not much you'll get from Santa this 
year with paw sick over to Keyser an’ maw havin’ to go take 
care of him. 

Lovey (dolefully). I want my ma to come home. 

BertHa. Now Lovey, you must be a good, good little girl 
’cause poor daddy is sick, an’ mummy has to take care of him. 
If you’re good she’ll come home ’fore long. 

Dannie. I’m goin’ to hang up my stockin’ for Santy to fill. 

Jor. Aw, you won’t get much in it. 

Bertua. Yes, you will, Danny; you'll get something nice, 
I’m sure. i 

Mary. It'll be a horrid Christmas with mummy gone; we 
won't have any good dinner. 

Jor. I’ll say we won’t, with nobody to cook it, 

BertHa. Don’t you call be anybody? I can cook a real good 
dinner. 
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Mary. Can you make pie? I want some pie. 

Danny. I want some pie, too—a big, big piece. 

Jor (scornfully). Pie—my eye! All the pie we'll get will be 
-a bread puddin’. é 

BertHa. But I’m goin’ to put some raisins in it an’ make it 

ood. 
2 Lovey. I want a dolly for C’ris’mus—a pretty dolly. 

Danny. I want some soldiers an’ a gun to shoot ‘em down. 

Mary. I don’t want to have Christmas without daddy an’ 
mummy—it won’t be any fun. 

Jor. I guess it'll be bout as merry as—as—a thunder storm 
at a picnic. 

Danny. I want to see a thunder storm at a picnic—is it 
funny? 

Jor. No—neither will our Christmas be. 

BertTHA (getting up and leaving Lovey im the rocker). Now, 
we must act better than this. Daddy couldn’t help being sick 
an’ we must be good like mummy said. 

- Danny. I’m good—can I have a cookie? 

BertHa. No, ’cause they’re gettin’ most gone an’ we must 
save ’em for Christmas. 

Mary. I’m good but I want pie for Christmas dinner. Can’t 
we make a turnip pie? We've got a lot of turnips. 

Jor. Ho—turnip pie! That would make even a pig laugh. 

Brertua. Maybe it wouldn’t taste so bad if I put raisins in it. 

Danny. I wish we could have a C’ris’mus tree. 

Lovey. An’ have a dolly on it for me. I’d call her Hit-a-ball. 

Jor. Ho, that’s a funny name—Hit-a-ball! 

Mary. She means Mehitable, like Sue Hanley calls her doll. 

Bertua. Now, I’ve got a plan. 

Danny. Is a plan somethin’ for C’ris’mus dinner? 

- Berta. Of course not. Now listen. We mustn’t find fault to- 
morrow, ‘cause Christmas should be merry, so let’s play ev’ry- 
thing is something fine. We'll play our fried pork is chicken— 

Jor. No, turkey. 

Mary (excitedly). Yes, turkey is better. 

Danny. Can I have two pieces of turkey? 

BertHA (laughing). Sure, one of white meat an’ one of 
dark. An’ we'll play the bread puddin’ is mince pie— 

Danny. Can I have two pieces of mince pie? (Knock is 
heard.) 

BertHA. Here’s some com’ny. Now all be good. (Goes over 
to side.) How do you do, Mis’ Crocker. Come in. 


(Enier Mrs. Crocker.) 
_ Mrs, Crocker. How are you getting on? I hope you're all 
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right. It mus’ be real hard for you here by yourselves, an’ 
at Christmas time, too. I’m in trouble myself; yes, sir, in real 
trouble, an’ I thought maybe you children could help me out. 
Would you be willing to try? 

Jor. Sure we will. We'll do anything we can for you. 

BertHa. We'll be glad to help you. 

DANNY (jumping up). Ill help you lots. 

Mrs. Crocker. Well, it’s this way: My sister an’ her fam'ly 
was comin’ to spend Christmas with me. I’ve cooked up a lot 
of stuff ‘cause she’s got a real big fam’ly. Now Ive got word 
they can’t come an’ I want all of you to come spend Christmas 
with me an’ help me be merry. I’ve got a turkey an’— 

JoE (rapturously)., A—turkey! 

Mrs. Crocker. An’ mince pies an’— 

Mary (excitedly). Mince pies! 

Mrs. Crocker. An’ a Christmas tree an’— 

Danny (loudly). Oh-h-h-h, a C’ris’*mus—trce ! 

Mrs. Crocker. An’ I’ve jes’ got to have comp’ny. Will you 
come? 

Bertna. Will we? Oh, Mis’ Crocker, it'll be grand! (The 
children stand about Mrs. C. excitedly.) 

Jor. I'll get up early in the morning so’s to give my neck 
an’ ears a good scrubbin’. 

Mrs. Crocker (laughing). That’ll be good; can’t give pres- 
ents to a boy with dirty neck an’ ears. 

Joe (surprised). Presents? 

Mrs. CrockEr. Oh, my sakes, I let the cat out the bag! 
Well, the truth is, the neighbors have felt so sorry for you, 
‘count of your pa bein’ sick, an’ your ma gone that they've 
got some presents to put on my tree for you. 

BertHa. Oh, I feel like I could cry! 

Danny. Ho, I couldn’t—I want to laugh. 

Mary. How glad I am it’s Christmas time, stead of last 
summer. 


CURTAIN 


A Plan That Worked 


FOR TWO BOYS AND THREE GIRLS, PRIMARY GRADES 
Treppy should be dressed to make him seem as young as pos- 
sible; the FAruHer, MoTHER, GRANDMOTHER and Aunt should 
be properly costumed. The stage is set as a living room. If 
desired, some of the parts can be taken by intermediates. 
(Enter Teppy.) 


Teppy. My folks don’t want me to have any the Christmas 
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presents a boy ought to get. They’re ’fraid I’ll get hurt—a big 
boy like me! I know what I'll do—like Jack Eggers did—tease 
for things I can’t have till they’ll give me what I want. The 
idee of not wanting me to have skates for fear I’ll break through 
the ice—a big boy like me! Aw, folks make me tired. (He 
takes a book from table, sits at side and looks at pictures.) 


(Enter GranpMa and Mrs. Witson, cach with work.) 


Mrs. Witson (as they sit). I don’t see how I’m going to 
get all my Christmas presents ready. Seems like [ll never 
get this apron done. (Sews.) 

GranpMA. We should have started making them six weeks 
earlier. I'll be glad when I get all these handkerchiefs done. 


(Enter Aunt HEsTER.) 


Hester. I see you are busy with Christmas presents. If 
I don’t hurry I'll not have mine all finished. (Sits and begins 
to work.) Teddy, if you were older, you might read us a story 
while we work. 


(Enter Mr. WILson, carrying a paper.) 


GRANDMA. Here’s George—maybe he’ll read to us. 

Mr. Witson (sits and opens paper). Oh, say, now, I can’t 
read loud after I’ve been working all day. I’m too tired. (Looks 
over paper.) 

Teppy. Pa, can’t I have an airship for Christmas? Pa, I 
want to learn to run an airship. Will you buy me one? 

Mr. WILson (amazed). An airship? Have you gone crazy? 

GranpMaA. You'd be killed in less than two days—how awful! 

Mrs. Wixtson. Why, I wouldn’t let a little boy like you 
even get im an aeroplane. Course you can’t have one. 

Teppy. Well, pa, say, can’t I have an automobile for Christ- 
mas? I can learn to run it—honest, and I want one—a real 
one, all my own. Pa, can’t I have an automobile? 

Hester. My sakes, what ails the boy? He’d smash up the 
car and himself, too, inside a week. 

Mr. Wirson. You aren’t allowed to run a car—you’re too 
young. You’d be arrested. 

ran Witson. Think of having to go to jail, Teddy. How 
awtful! 

Mr. Witson (crossly). See here, I want to read the paper. 

Teppy. Well, ma, can’t I have a gun for Christmas? A 
real gun that’ll kill rabbits, and wildcats, and—and—bears, ma? 

GranpMa. A gun! Oh, I’m scared to death of ’em. You 
might shoot off an arm, or a leg. 

Hester. He’d shoot his head off—of course he would. 

Mrs. Wixson. I’d worry myself to death if you had a gun. 
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Mr. Wiison. See here, young man, what ails you? You 
stop teasing for such foolish presents. 

TEppy (getting up and stamping foot). Aw, you don’t 
want me to have anything—a big boy like me! 

Mrs. Wixison. Well, Teddy, ask for something reasonable. 

GRANDMA. Yes, ask for something a little boy ought to have. 

TEDDY (stamping foot). I’m a big boy. 

Mr. Witson. You're not so big but that I'll whip you if you 
don’t quit acting this way. 

Hester. We want you to have some nice presents, Teddy, 
but you must ask for things you ought to have, not crazy 
presents like automobiles and guns. 

Treppy. ‘Well, can I have some skates, and a nice sled? Say, 
pa, I can have skates and a sled—can't I pa? 

Mrs. Witson. Skates! I’m so ’fraid you'll be drowned. 

Treppy. Pa, can I have skates and a sled? 

Mr. Witson. Well, now, that sounds more like it. That’s 
more like what you ought to have. I guess skates and a new 
sled will be all right. 

GranpMa. Yes, I think Santa Claus might bring him those 
—if he'll be careful. 

Teppy. Course I'll be careful—a big boy like me. (Comes 
up to front and says, aside.) Skates and sled was what I wanted 
all the while. 

CURTAIN 


Christmas Visitors 
FOR SEVEN PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE CHILDREN 


Sue and Tim should be poorly dressed; Fred, Anna and Patty 
wear ordinary school clothes; the two playing Mrs. Barlow 
and Mr. Groat are costumed as adults, both in working clothes. 
All are dressed for street. 

Several feet from front of stage hang a curtain, back of 
which is arranged the poorly-furnished living room of the Bar- 
low home with a small Christmas tree, standing in a box, at 
the center of back. The tree is bare except for a few pieces 
of bright paper tied to boughs. 

The space in front of the curtain is used for the street scene. 


(Enter Frev, ANNA and Patty, each with a basket.) 


Frep. Are you sure no one is home? 

Anna. Yes, I’m sure. Mrs. Barlow is working at Mrs. 
Rider’s and the children are down town looking at the toys 
in store windows. 

Frep. And you think the door isn’t locked? 


‘“ 
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Patty. No, they never lock up when they go off. Sue told 
me the key is lost. 

Frep. Then we better hurry along and fix things before 
they get home. Won't they be surprised? (They move as if 
to start on.) 


(Enter Mr. GARBER.) 


Mr. Garner. Well, see here now, what are you folks up to? 
Don’t you know it’s too cold to go off for a picnic? 

Patty (laughing). This is better than a picnic, Mr. Gar- 
ber. It’s a Christmas surprise. 

Mr. Garber. Aw, nonsense! I don’t believe in this Christ- 
mas stuff. I think it’s foolish. J don’t give Christmas presents, 
no, sir! 

Anna. We like Christmas. We’re going to take some pres- 
ents to the Barlows while no one is home. We have to help 
Santa Claus, or else they won’t get much, 

Frep. You better come with us, Mr. Garber, and help us 
fix up a surprise for them. We'll have a good time. 

Mr. Garser. They don’t need any Christmas surprise. All 
foolishness, I tell you. They won’t get any presents from me. 

Patty. W’y, Mr. Garber, you won’t have a merry Christ- 
mas if you don’t make somebody happy. 

Mr. GarsBer. Aw, nonsense! I don’t believe you, no sir! 

Frep. Well, we must hurry or they’ll be home before we’re 
through fixing the surprise. Goodby, Mr. Garber. (The chil- 
dren hurry off.) 

Mr. Garper. Foolish idee. I s’pose though the Barlows 
need some help. The mother has to work all the while to sup- 
port the family. I—I might have helped a little. I remember 
how I used to like Christmas presents when I was young. Guess 
mebbe it would make me happy to do something for somebody. 
I might buy ’em a few toys—won’t take long to get ’em. It’ll 
do me good to have a little Christmas spirit. (Goes off, oppo- 
site side from children.) 

(The curtain is drawn aside, revealing room at the back.) 

(Enter Frep, ANNA and Parry.) 

Anna. There, I told you they had a little tree. Doesn’t 
it look bare? (They set down baskets, pull off coats and caps 
and get busy.) 

Party. It will look different when we get our things on it. 

Frep. I brought some popcorn I strung. 

Anna. And I have some pretty tinsel. (They take things 
from baskets and trim tree, putting on some strung popcorn, 
colored paper chains and some tinsel. They talk as they work.) 

Patty. I don’t think it was nice in Mr. Garber to talk so. 
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Anna. Neither do I—saying Christmas presents are foolish. 
I’m glad I spent some of my money to buy Sue a dolly. 

Frep. I’m sure Tim will like the book I brought him. It 
has some dandy pictures in it. 

Patty. We won’t unwrap the presents—that will make it 
more of a surprise. (They hang some packages on the tree 
and put some on the box.) 


(Enier Mr. GARBER with several packages.) 


Mr. Garser. Well, you’re making the tree look real nice. 

Anna. Oh, Mr. Garber, did you come to help us? 

Mr. Garser. Yes. I thought I ought to be ’shamed of my- 
self to let you folks do it all. I’ve got some toys, an’ nuts, an’ 
candy. (He puts his packages about the tree.) My wife made 
some nice mince pies and I’m going to bring one over for their 
Christmas dinner. It was too far to go home for it now. Say, 
this makes me feel real Christmas-y. 

Frep. We better go now. They’l! be coming soon. 

Mr. GarsBer. Say, I’m glad I met you youngsters. I'll feel 
a lot better since I bought those things to help with your Christ- 
mas surprise. Well, we better go; wish I could stay and see 
what they think ’bout the way their tree has been fixed up. 
(They slip quickly into wraps.) 

Parry. I’m sure they’ll be pleased. (They go off after a 
last look at the tree. There should be a short watt, then voices 
are heard off stage.) 

SuE (off stage). Hurry up, mother. We’re waiting for you. 

(Enter Mrs. Bartow, SuE and Tim.) 

Tim (as they enter). It was nice you got home the same 
time we did. I’m lonesome if you’re not here, mother. 

Sur. After supper we'll fix the tree, won't we. (She looks 
at tree.) Oh, oh, w’y—SEE! Look at the things on our 
tree. 

Tim (dancing about). Oh, oh, a lot of things on it. Are 
these packages presents? Mother, are they Christmas pres- 
ents? Has Santa Claus been here already? 

Mrs. Bartow (looking at tree and picking up one and an- 
other package). Christmas fairies have been here—that’s what. 
They’ve trimmed the tree and left ever so many packages. 
Isn’t it splendid? 

Sur. This is the best Christmas we’ve ever had, I’m sure. 
Oh, here’s one with my name on it. May I open it? May I? 

Mrs. Bartow. Of course not. We must have supper and 
then we’ll sit and look at the tree awhile, and guess what’s in 
the packages, then we'll open them. (They begin to take off 
wraps.) 
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Tim. We ought to have a Santa Claus to give out the pres- 
ents. 

Mrs. Bartow. We don’t need a Santa Claus. I'll play I’m 
Mrs. Claus and I’ll give out the presents. 

Sue. That will be fine. Oh, let’s hurry—hurry, and have 
supper so you can play Mrs. Claus. ; 

Tim. I sure thank the nice fairies that gave us this sur- 
prise. ; 

Mrs. Bartow. So do I. Now we'll have a real Merry Christ- 


mas. 
CURTAIN 


Christmas in Action 
FOR FIVE BOYS AND SIX GIRLS, INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


CHARACTERS 
Betty, the sick girl 
ANNA 
Miss Canby 
Miss CanpLeE Sher friends from school 
Miss F'estoons 
Miss Dotty 
Mr. Betts 
Mr. StocKINGs 
Mr. TREE more friends from school 
Mr. Toys 
Mr. WREATH 


COSTUMES 


Anna, dressed-up prettily for a special occasion. 

Miss Candy, white dress trimmed with various bright Christ- 
mas candies pierced with a darning needle, put on a thread and 
used as a fringe. She wears a white paper cap trimmed with 
the candies. 

Miss Candle, a close-fitting white cloth slip coming to ankles, 
a white paper cap with a flame-red, oval paper at top, wired 
to make it stand up straight. 

Miss Festoons, a plain slip of green cloth or crepe paper; 
about her neck she wears a circle of red cloth from which hang 
inch-and-a-half-wide streamers of red crepe paper, six in front 
and six in the back, these reaching almost to floor. 

Miss Dolly, small girl prettily dressed as a doll. 

Mr. Bells, suit trimmed with bells of various sizes, fastened 
on so they ring when he walks; cap also trimmed with small 
bells. 
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Mr. Stockings, has a stocking pulled onto head as a cap, the 
foot being stuffed with stiff paper to make it stand up on top 
of head; a long stocking pulled onto each arm, covering hand, 
the feet concealing presents. 

Mr. Tree, wears a good-sized branch of evergreen slipped 
down inside of his coat, the top standing above shoulders and 
spreading over head. Bright tinsel can be draped over the 
branchlets. 

Mr. Toys is decorated with several small dolls, sewed fast 
to his jacket, and several other toys fastened on conspicuously. 

Mr. Wreath carries a good-sized wreath of holly or ever- 
green, tied with a large red bow. 


SCENE.—Berty, with face whitened, sits in high-backed easy 
chair at center and several fect out from back of stage, a pillow 
back of her head, a blanket about her shoulders, a bright com- 
fort over her knees and wrapped about her feet that rest on a 
footsiool. 


Betty (languidly). This is Christmas morning but not a very 
merry one for me. How can a girl be merry when she has 
been ever so sick and isn’t well enough to be about and play, 
or even to enjoy a Christmas dinner? (Sighs.) I can’t even 
have presents because it has cost so much for the doctors who 
have been trying to make me well. I—I—wonder if any of 
the children from school will think about me today. I suppose 
they'll all be too busy having a good time and playing with 
their Christmas presents. Anyway, I’m getting better and that 
ought to make me feel merry but—how can I—when—there’s 
nothing to make this seem like Christmas? (Leans head back 
and closes eyes.) 


(Enter ANNA, carrying a wand wound with red and green.) 


Anna (stealing softly over to chair and speaking gaily). 
Merry Christmas, Miss Sick-lady. Is this the happiest you can 
look on the best day of the year? 

Berry (opening eyes quickly). Oh, Anna, the sight of you 
makes me lots happier. (Smiles wanly.) How good of you 
to come and wish me a Merry Christmas. 

Anna. I didn’t come to wish you a Merry Christmas but to 
give you one. What (mysteriously) do you suppose I am? 

Betty. A very nice, kind girl. 

Anna. Oh, no, I’m not a girl—I’m a—fairy, a nice Christ- 
mas fairy. (Berry chuckles feebly.) Fie on thee, Sick-lady, 
to laugh as if thou believest not my words. I shall show thee. 
(She waves wand toward side of stage.) 


(Enter Mr. BELLS, prancing on, waving his arms.) 
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Betts. What is a Christmas without bells? Nothing, of 
course. There are school bells, and wedding bells, fire bells, and 
dinner bells but none of them are as merry as (jumps about 
making bells ring) Christmas bells. The best of these are the 
jingle-jangle bells that Santa’s reindeer wear, but since we 
couldn’t bring them to you, Miss Sick-lady, I am here with my 
bells. Listen. (Jumps about ringing them loudly.) They are 
telling you that your friends wish you a merry, merry Christ- 
mas, and that you must cheer up because this is going to be a 
very happy day. (He runs over to side and sits.) 

Betty (happily). Thank you, Christmas bells. 

ANNA. Yet other things must we have to make a merry 
Christmas. (She waves wand toward side.) 

(Enter Miss CANDLE.) 

CANDLE (coming over and standing beside Berry). At 
Christmas time the candles are lighted in our homes that they 
may lend their bright rays to the yuletide cheer. I am only 
one small candle, dear Sick-lady, but I come to brighten your 
Christmas and to drive away the gloom of illness. May my 
glow cause your heart to glow with the joy of a merry day. 
(She remains standing by chair.) 

BELts (jumping up and dancing about). Christmas bells for 
music gay, Christmas candle for a cheerful ray! (Sits.) 

Anna. And yet more joys for a Christmas day! (Waves 
wand.) 

(Enter WREATH.) 

WreatH (standing beside chair on opposite side from Can- 
DLE). You know as well as I that Christmas isn’t Christmas 
without the wreath of evergreen or holly. Hail the hanging 
of the greens, to deck the cheerful yuletide scenes! We want 
you to know, Miss Sick-lady, that this really IS Christmas, 
and now that I have arrived with your verdant wreath, I am 
sure you will believe it. If this doesn’t cheer you up, I beg 
you, don’t blame me. 

CANDLE (as BELLS jumps up and dances). 


Bells to ring a joyful lay, 
Candle to drive the gloom away, 
Wreath of green to deck the scene 
Of this merry Christmas day! 
(WreatH remains by chair, resting the wreath against the 
arm of tt.) 
Anna, What next, thinkest thou, Sick-lady? (Waves 
wand.) Something strange, I am sure. 


(Enter TREE.) 
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TREE (coming over and stopping where Betty can see him 
well.) Ha, did you know that Christmas trees can walk? Well, 
they can; watch me if you-don’t believe it. (Walks toward 
other side of stage and back.) Yes, Miss Sick-lady, I am a 
Christmas tree. Not a very large one, but big enough, I hope, 
to make you remember that this is Christmas and your friends 
are thinking of you. 


Some may like the maple, 
And some the tall oak tree, 
But I hope that you'll like best, 
A Christmas tree, like—me. 


(He sits down on floor in front of the footstool, the branches 
not being high enough to hide Bretry’s face.) 

WREATH (Stepping forward and holding wreath in front of 
sitting boy, so the branches are just above and back of it, while 
BELLS dances about ringing bells softly). 


Bells to ring out soft and low, 
Candle with its ruddy glow; 

Wreath of green to deck the wall, 

A Christmas tree, e’en though it’s small, 
Our kindly greetings show. 


(He goes back to position and tolds wreath as before.) 
3eTTyY. Oh, I’m so happy that I’m lots better: I don’t feel 
sick at all. 
Anna. Let us hope so. (Waves wand.) 
(Enter Toys.) 


Toys (coming over and standing by TrEE). Humph! A 
tree with no presents on it! I don’t think much of that. A p- 
ple trees have apples on them; cherry trees bear cherries, and 
Christmas trees ought to have presents, of course. How lucky 
it is that I’m here because I can correct this mistake. (Looks 
about at the others.) Don’t you think this tree should have 
some presents? (They answer, “yes, yes.”’) All right. (As 
he talks he pulls scissors from pocket, cuts litile dolls and toys 
from his coat and fastens them to the tree.) A real sick girl 
can’t play with toys and dolls, but when she is getting better 
she can, and we hope these will make Miss Sick-lady well enough 
so she’ll soon be back at school. 

Betty. I’m sure I shall, I’m so happy. 

(Enter Mr. Stock1Nne running in, dancing about, waving arms.) 


Mr, Stocxins. Happy? Well, you better be. We don’t 
intend to let you be glnomy—not on Christmas. I’m Mr. Stock- 
ings—ever hear about Stockings-on-the-Wall-at-Christmas- 
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time? Some children don’t hang up their stockings on Christ- 
mas eve, and for fear you didn’t, Miss Betty, I have brought 
you two. I swiped ’em off the wall after Santa Claus had put 
in some presents. (He pulls the stocking off each arm and 
gives to Betty) 


(All the visitors sing gaily to tune: “Jingle Bells,” in “GOLDEN 
Book oF Favorite SoNcs.’) 


Jingling Christmas Bells, 
Christmas Stockings from the wall, 
Little Christmas Tree, 
With presents from us all; 
Wreath of Christmas green, 
Candle tall and white— 
Oh, now what more can Betty ask 
To make her Christmas bright? 


Chorus. 


Christmas time, and we’ve come 
Here to cast our spell! 

Oh, how happy we shall be 
If we make Miss Betty well! 


( Repeat.) 


Betty (clapping hands). I’m getting better fast. 
Anna. Still other visitors would we bring thee, Sick-lady. 
(Waves wand.) 


(Enter Miss Canpy.) 


Canpy. Sick ladies should not have candy—of course not! 
All the doctors will tell you so, but since Christmas isn’t really 
Christmas without candy, I came to tell you, Miss Betty, that 
if you try real hard you may be able to have your candy on New 
Year’s day. At least we have brought you some, bright and 
pretty as Christmas candy should be. You are to look at it, 
(shakes finger at Berry) but not to taste it until the doctor 
says you may. 


(Enter Curistmas Dott.) 
Anna. What? <A Christmas Doll? Are you really alive, 
Miss Dolly? 


Dott. Certainly I’m alive. Do dead dolls walk about and 
bow like this? (Bows to Berry.) Since every girl loves a 
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dolly I came to wish Miss Betty a merry Christmas and to tell 
her that dolls are a great comfort to sick girls. You can tell 
them your troubles and complain of your aches as much as you 
wish and the dolls do not object in the least. I can’t stay with 
Betty myself because my mother refuses to give me up, but I 
want to say that we are leaving her several dolls that we hope 
will be a joy to her. (Bows again.) 

Betty. Oh, oh! To think I complained because my Christ- 
mas wasn’t going to be merry! This is perfectly wonderful. 


(Enter Miss FEestoons.) 


Festoons. It is all right to have a Christmas wreath—in 
fact every home should have one; but festoons should have a 
place, too. They are so bright that one can’t help being cheered 
by them. I have brought Miss Betty some, and I’m going to 
leave them when I go, to make her remember this is Christ- 
mas. 


(CuristMAs TREE gets up from floor, goes and stands back. 
of Bettry’s chair, the boy with wreath moving forward and 
holding it at the left of Betty. Girl with festoons kneels on floor 
in front of Betty. Stockincs boy picks up two of the stream- 
ers at the back of FEsToon girl and gives them to Betty, she 
holding one in each hand while he holds two, standing at Betry’s 
right. The others take ends of festoons and group, kneeling, 
at left, right and in front of Frestoon girl, holding the festoons 
raised. With a little practice the grouping can be arranged to 
give an artistic effect. BELLS stands at one side, dancing and 
ringing his bells.) 


(All sing with spirit. Tune: “’Tis Springtime.”) 


1. We welcome, we welcome, the glad Christmas time, 
We join in the singing as merry bells chime. 
“Be happy, be happy,” their tones seem to say, 
And we now would bring you a bright Christmas day. 


2. We bring you a Candle, a Wreath, and a Tree, 
With Candy and Presents to fill you with glee; 
We bring you good wishes that soon you'll be well, 
And hope we have helped you with our Christmas spell. 


Betty. Thank you. Christmas joy is the best medicine I 
can have, I am sure. 


CURTAIN 
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How Grandma Gray Helped Santa 


CHARACTERS 
GRANDMA GRAY 
MartTHa RILeEy, an old maid 
Joe Harpy, a bachelor 


SCENE I 


GranpMA’s living room, she is sitting in an old rocker. 


GranpMa. I do wish I had a little money to spend on Christ- 
mas presents. (Sighs.) ’Tain’t so bad, bein’ poor, ’till Chris’- 
mus comes an’ you want to give this one, an’ that one a present. 
(Recklessly.) Ud spend as much as —ten dollars—if I had it, 
for things to give folks—yes, sir, 1 would! Now there’s Mar- 
thie Riley—I’d get her something real fine, if she is an old 
maid an’ none too han’some. She’s been dreatful good to me, 
Marthie has, comin’ over ever so often with a piece of pie, or 
hot rolls, or mebbe a new apron. I’d like to give her a—a— 
oh, (thinks) I guess a long string of bright beads, like Mis’ 
Deacon Webber’s got. They'd look real stylish on Marthie. 
(Mournfully.) I know she'll give me something nice an’ I 
won't have nothing a-tall for her. It makes me feel bad. Ain’t 
there some way I can give her a present? (Brightens up.) 
What she needs most is a husband. I wonder if I could—(medi- 
tates) maybe I can help her to get a man. Joe Hardy has liked 
her for a long time but he can’t seem to get up courage to go 
to see her. Marthie likes him, too, I know she does. I’ve seen 
her watch him goin’ by. (Gets up and looks off, as tf out of 
window.) He ought to be goin’ after the mail. I know what 
I'll do—jest come to me like a flash. (Laughs softly.) lf Santy 
an’ I could give Marthie a husband—wouldn’t it be grand? 
(Watching.) Here comes Joe. (She grabs small shawl and 
wraps about her, then goes off; a moment later she is heard 
calling, off stage, “Joe, Joe, can’t you stop a minute?”’) 


(Re-enter GRANDMA, followed by Joe.) 


Jor (as he enters). Now see here, Mis’ Gray, you'll take 
cold if you ain’t more careful. Your rheumatiz will be worse, 
runnin’ out this way. 

GRANDMA (sitting). Sit down, Joe an’ don’t be talkin’ ’bout 
doleful things like rheumatiz at Chris-mus time. (He sits.) 
I’ve got a favor to ask of you. 

Jor. That’s good. I ain’t a bit busy now an’ I’ve got time 
to do you two or three favors. What’s the first one? Don’t 
be bashful bout tellin’ me ’cause I'll be glad to help you, 
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GRANDMA. Well, I'll tell you a secret. Chris’mus 1s comin’ 
an’— 

Jor. Shucks now, that’s no secret! I’ve known for the last 
six months that Chris’mus is comin’, 

GranpMA. You listen a bit an’ you'll find out something you 
didn’t know. Marthie Riley has been dreatful good to me an’-— 

Jor. I know that, too. I saw her bringing you over some- 
thing the other day ‘that looked like something good to eat. I 
had a notion to stop her an’ say I was hungry, too. 

GranpMA. Too bad you didn’t—that was some as good pie 
as you ever ate. I told Zeb Burrows ’tother day he ought to 
marry Marthie—she’s such a good cook. 

JoE (sourly). That Zeb Burrows is no catch—he’s shift- 
less. 

GRANDMA. ’Cause she’s been so good to me I want to give 
Marthie a Chris’mus present. Now I’ve got an old desk up- 
stairs that’s got good wood in it, real walnut. Can’t you take 
it an’ make a real pretty stand for her plants? She’d like it 
awful well. 

Jor. Sure, I can make one. I made a plant stand for Mis’ 
Deacon Webber an’ she likes it fine. 

GranpMA. I can get Zeb Burrows to make it, but I thought 
I’d rather have you. 

Jor. I'll make it—Zeb Burrows would spoil the whole thing. 

GranpMA. Now, about pay, I—I—you see— 

Jor. Don’t say a word about pay. I'll make it for nothing— 
seein’ I’m not busy. I'd like to do it for Mar—to make it for 
you ’cause you've been a good friend of mine. 

GraNnpMA. I know you'll do it splendid an’ Marthie’ll be 
dreatful pleased. I want to give her something nice, she’s so 
good. Ili Zeb Burrows gets her he’ll sure be in luck. 

JoE (anxiously). You don’t think she'd throw herself away 
on that galoot, do you? 

GRANDMA. I hope not but you can’t tell what a woman’ll 
do when she’s sort of lonesome. 

Jor (with determination). Ill be over tonight after that desk. 
I can carry it over to my house. Best take it after dark so the 
neighbors won't be talkin’ ’bout it. I'll make a plant stand that 
you'll be proud of—an’ Martha Riley, too. 

GRANDMA (beamingly). You're jest a grand friend, Joe. 

Jor. Shucks! Ain’t Chris’mus comin’ an’ shouldn't we be 
glad to help Santy Claus a little? Tm glad to do this. Ill 
be back this evening. (Goes off.) 

GRANDMA (happily). There! I found out something. He 
does like Marthie. Didn’t like me to be talkin’ ’bout Zeb Bur- 
rows a-tall. (Laughs.) Oh, if I can get him to propose to 
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her, won’t it be the splendidest thing? S’pose I ought to be 
’shamed, tryin’ to make a match—an’ at my age, too. (Listens.) 
Somebody comin’—heard the gate click. Bet it’s Marthie, ’bout 
time she’d be bringin’ me fresh cookies or somethin’. I hope 
she didn’t see Joe Hardy here; guess she didn’t—her kitchen’s 
on the other side. (Knock is heard; GRANDMA calls out, “Come 
in.” 
(Enter Martua RILEY carrying covered plate.) 


Martua. How are you this morning, Mis’ Gray? I hope 
your dispepsy ain’t botherin’ you. I want you should— 

GRANDMA. Don’t talk ’bout dispepsy with Chris’mus comin’ 
on. I want to be able to eat some Chris’mus candy an’ other 
good things. I’m goin’ to forget I’ve got a stummick. Have 
a chair. 

MartHa. I can’t stay. I brought over a few little Christ- 
mas cakes. Maybe you'll like em. (Sets plate on table.) My 
sister’s children think they’re good. 

GRANDMA (dolefully). Don’t know’s I feel like eatin’ good 
things—I’ve got a spell of blues? 

“Martua. What’s the matter? Nothing wrong, I hope. 

GranpMA. Wal, I want to make one them pretty crocheted 
neckties an’ my fingers won’t let me, not since I had that last 
rheumatiz. I want to make one jest like you made for your 
brother, to give one my friends for Chris’mus. 

MartHa. Now you let me make it for you. I’ve got plenty 
of the silk left, an’ I can make it well as not. 

GRANDMA. You're awful good. I want it for Joe Hardy. 
He’s goin’ to do some work for me—won’t take any pay—an’ 
I'd like to give him one those pretty ties. Joe’s an awful good 
man. I was tellin’ Louise Shelly she ought to catch ‘im. He’d 
make a splendid husband. . 

MartHa. Louise Shelly! Id pity the man that got her. 
She’s no cook. 

GRANDMA. No, but I’m ’fraid she’s tryin’ to get Joe. She 
thinks she can too, I ’magine. Could you make him the necktie, 
Marthie? 

Marna. I’ll make it to please you but you can tell him not 
to wear it when he goes to see that Louise Shelly. I don’t see 
how he fancies her. Well, I’ll make it and bring it over in time 
so’s you can give it to him. 

GraNDMA. You're a splendid friend, Marthie. (As if sud- 
denly inspired.) Would you mind keeping it till I come over 
for it—mebbe on Christmas eve? My cousin’s daughter might 
find it here—she’s always snoopin’ ’round when she comes 
over, and I don’t want her to see it. Be sure an’ keep it for 
me. 
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MartHa. All right. You don’t mind if I change the pattern 
a little do you? I’ve got a diff’rent way to make ’em. I—TI’d 
like to have it real nice, seein’ it’s for—that you want to give 
it to Joe. 

GranpMA. Make it as purty as you please. ’Twon’t be too 
nice for Joe, 

Martua. I'll have to go; left a fruit cake in the oven. Don’t 
you worry ’bout the necktie. I’ll have it ready when you come 
for it. (Goes off.) 

GranpMaA. Wal, I found out somethin’ else—she likes Joe; 
showed it plain as day. (Goes over and looks at cakes.) Glad 
she brought these; I'll give Joe one when he comes tonight. 
It'll give me a chance to praise her cookin’. (Happily.) Seems 
to me like this is goin’ to be a real Merry Chris’mus. (Eats 
cake as curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 
SCENE II. 


Living room of Martha Riley. It should be fussed up with 
sofa pillows, a fancy lamp, a stand with plants, and easy chairs, 
to make it different from the room of first scene. 


MartTHaA is standing by the plants. 


Marrua. My plants are doing fine; I don’t know when 
they’ve grown better than they do this winter. I wish I had 
one those stylish stands for them, like Mis’ Deacon Webber’s. 
(Sighs.) Oh, well, it don’t matter, livin’ alone like I do, 
whether I have nice things. (Szts.) I’m awful sorry the chil- 
dren got sick so my brother’s folks can’t spend Christmas with 
me. Here I am, a whole pantry full of good things, an’ no one 
to keep me comp’ny. I'll go ask Gran’ma Gray to spend the 
day with me. (Rises.) No, she'll be over to get that necktie 
an’ I'll ask her then. (Sits.) That necktie looks awful nice; 
it’s the prettiest one I’ve made. I s’pose Joe Hardy’ll put it 
on an’ go to see Louise Shelly. Some women have luck that 
don’t deserve it an’ she’s one of ’em. (A knock is heard; Mar- 
THA goes over and admits caller.) 


(Enter JozE Harpy.) 


Jor. Good evenin’, Marthie. Guess you'll be s’prised to see 
me but I—sort of—dropped in—to— (She gives him a chair, 
they sit.) 

MartHa. I’m glad you did, Joe. I’m feelin’ kind of lone- 
some ’cause my brother’s folks can’t come for Christmas, like 
we planned, ’count of two of the children havin’ measles. 
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Jor. Shucks, now, that’s too bad! You oughtn’t to spend 
Christmas alone. 

Martua. No, I’m goin’ to ask in somebody to have dinner 
with me. 

Jor (aside). I s’pose it’s that Zeb Burrows—the lop-sided ol’ 
ganderlegs. Hope the dinner makes ’im sick. (To MarrTHa.)} 
I dropped in to say I’ve left your Christmas present. 

Martua. My—present? I guess you’re foolin’ me. 

Jor. I'll bet I ain’t. I’ve made you a plant stand—one those 
new ones like Mis’ Deacon Webber’s, only I fixed yours up a 
little bit stylisher at the top than hers. It’s out here on the 
porch. 

Martua. W’y, Joe, you don’t know how pleased I am. I— 
I’m—so s’prised. (Aside.) I wonder why he didn’t give it 
to Louise Shelly—the silly ol’ lazybones. 

Jor. It ain’t re’lly my present; Grandma Gray got me to 
make it so’s she could give you something nice, but I made 
the finest one I could, so’s you'd iike it. The work I put on it’s 
my present to you, Marthie. 

MartHa. I'd like to see it. Can’t we bring it in? 

Jor. Well, not yet—not till Mis’ Gray comes over. She 
wants to be here when you see it. 

MartHa. I’ve been making something for you, too, Joe. 
I hope you'll think it’s pretty. 

Jor (very pleased). Something for me? ’Course I'll like it, 
seein’ you made it. 

MartHa. Gran’ma Gray had me make it for you; she wanted 
to give you a present, ‘cause you’ve been so good to ’er, but 
I put extry work on it—seein’ ’twas for you. You—ought to 
drop in tomorrow an’ see how my plants look when I get ’em 
fixed on the new stand, Joe. 

Jor (gruffy). ’Fraid I might find Zeb Burrows here. I 
don’t like ’im—can’t stand ’im. 

MartTHa (surprised). My sakes, he won’t be here! I 
wouldn't let "im in my house. (Gloomily.) Well, I hope some 
woman’ll like your new necktie. 

Jor. There—there—is—one I’d like to have like me when I 
wear it. 

MartHa. Yes—it’s—I—s’pose it’s—Louise Shelly. 

Joe (horrified). Louise—Shelly! Say, what you talkin’ 
bout? You think I’m—losin’ my mind? (Braces up and pulls 
chair nearer her.) \l—I—say, Marthie, wouldn’t it be nice if 
we could have Christmas dinner together? 


Martnua (fleased). Vve got lots cooked up—but— 
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Jor, Folks couldn’t talk none if—if we was engaged. (Takes 
her hand.) T.et’s tell "em we’re—engaged. 

MartrHa. But—we—ain’t, Joe. 

Jor. Hang it all, let’s be! Ain’t we—old enough? If you 
liked me as much as I do you, we could—git married! 

Martua. But—I DO, Joe. (He takes her other hand.) 
Hurrah for Merry Christmas! I couldn’t have a better pres- 
ent ’n you, Marthie. 

(Enter GRANDMA Gray, shawl over her head.) 


GranpMA. I—oh, excuse me. Mebbe I’m—sort of—intrudin’. 

Jor. No, you ain’t. Come set down. We've got some news 
to tell you. We’re goin’ to git married—Marthie an’ me—git— 
married ! 

GranpmMa. Bless me—who ever would have thought of sech 
a thing? You—an’—Marthie! Wal, wal, come to think of it, 
it’s a splendid idee. I couldn’t have picked out a better mate 
fer either one of you if—I’d been—makin’ the match myself. 
(Joz beams upon Martua, GRANDMA beams on both of them.) 


CURTAIN 


The Christmas Journey 


CHARACTERS 
JosHuA Lovett Nancy Lovett, his wife 


SCENE.—The Lovett’s kitchen, plain furnishings. At one side, 
near back, have a large wooden box, covered with bright wall 
paper, or with wrapping paper decorated with bright pictures 
from magazines. This is the woodbox, where Joshua deposits 
his armfuls of wood. There should be a bird in a cage. 

Discovered, Mr. and Mrs, Lovett. 

JosHua (happily). Itll sure be great to see Tom an’ Mary. 
I guess their eyes’ll bulge out when they see us walkin’ in to 
s’prise ’em for Chris’mus. 

Mrs. Lovett. I’m glad I’ve got that new dress all made up 
ready to wear. I guess Mary won’t have one that looks any 
stylisher. 

Josuua. Good thing I got that big price fer them Holsteins; 
we'll have plenty to make the trip in good shape an’ not have 
to skimp. 

Mrs. Lovett. To think we ain’t been off on a trip these ten 
years. We'll have an awful good time. 

Josnua. Yep, we will! Wal, I better be totin’ in some 
wood. (He pulls on jacket and cap as he talks.) We'll jest 
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go over there to Tom’s an’ take it easy. No chores to do, 
nothin’ to bother ’bout; jes’ set ’round an’ take it easy—talk, 
an’ eat. We’ve waited long ’nough fer this trip, now well 
enjoy it. (He goes out.) 

Mrs. Loverr (anxiously). I wonder if my plants will be all 
right. I’d hate dreatful to have ’em get froze. My sakes, I’ve 
had my calla lily seven years an’ if anything happened to it 
I’d be jes’ heartbroke. My ivy geranium is gettin’ ready to bud, 
too. I know Lena Decker won’t git up an’ look at ’em in the 
night, to see if they’re all right. 


(Enter JosHua with armful of wood which he puts in box.) 


Josuua. You better guess I won’t be packin’ in any wood 
while I’m visitin’. (Sits on edge of woodbox.) 1 wonder if the 
stock will be all right while we’re gone. I wonder if they'll 
eat all right, havin’ some one else takin’ care of ’em. Them 
cows is used to me—’specially Sukey, an’ Blossom, an’ Lady. 
(Sighs.) I s’pose they'll be all right. 

Mrs. Lovett. I guess Jim Decker’ll tend ’em all right. (He 
goes off.) I wonder if they’ll smoke up the new paper in the 
parlor. That stove does smoke if ’tain’t managed right. Like 
as not they’ll invite in folks to visit °em while we’re gone, an’ 
have a fire in the front room. It’d make me sick to have that 
new paper smoked up. That'll worry me all the while we’re 
gone. (Crosses over and stands meditating in dejected man- 
ner.) 


(Enter JosHua bringing more wood which he puts im box.) 


Josuua. Do you know, I’m ’fraid Ben will be lonesome for 
me while we’re off. That horse ain’t missed seein’ me, an’ 
havin’ me feed ’im fer nine years. I wonder if he’ll git off his 
feed. I’d hate to have ’im sick. (Sits on wood box, gloomy.) 
I tell you, that’s an awful smart horse; knows most as much 
as some folks. I sort of wish we could take ’im ’long with us. 

Mrs. Lovett. Jim Decker’s a stranger to Ben, too; I s’pose 
that’ll make it harder to have you gone. Anyway, we won’t 
stay more’n two weeks. 

JosHua. Ill have Jim Decker telegraph if Ben gits sick. 
(Goes off.) 

Mrs. Lovett. Alexander will miss me something terrible. 
He has moping spells if I don’t talk to ’im ev’ry day. I didn’t 
think of that when we planned to go. (Goes to bird cage.) 
Do you mind if I go off for a visit, Alexander? Will you 
miss me while I’m gone? (Worried.) There! He acts queer 
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already. I wonder if Lena Decker’ll remember to tend ’im. 
I—I guess I wouldn’t know how to keep house if anything hap- 
pened to Alexander; he’s such a good singer. He’s smart, too. 
You know what I say to you, don’t you Alex-ander? There! 
He nodded his little head, yes. 


(Enter JosHua with another armful of wood for the box.) 


Josuua. I guess this'll be wood ’nough fer tonight. (Puts 
wood in box, pulls off cap and sits.) Do you know, I jes’ 
happened to think ’bout the cellar. What if we have a real 
cold spell while we’re gone? Lots of times it freezes up hard 
durin’ holidays. Don’t you remember last winter when I had 
to take a kettle of coals down cellar in the middle of the night? 
I'd sure hate to have things freeze up while we’re off visitin’. 

Mrs. Loverr. Josh Lovett, think of havin’ all our vegetables 
an’ stuff in the cellar freeze! W/’y, that’d be something fright- 
ful! An’ what if Lena Decker breaks some my good dishes? 
I tell you, this goin’ off to the next state to spend Chris’mus 
is dreadful risky. 

JosHua (moodily). It sure seems that way. Say, Nancy, 
you go by yourself an’ let me stay here to look after things. 

Mrs. Lovetr. Take that trip in the railroad train all alone? 
T’ll say not. No tellin’ what’d happen. Josh, you go an’ see 
Tom an’ Mary an’ let me stay here to be sure nothing comes 
to harm. I want to stay home, honest. 

JosHua. What ’bout that new dress you’ve got made? 


Mrs. Lovetr. I guess I can wear it to the Chris’mus enter- 
tainment over to the hall. It'll be’: warm ’nough to take my 
coat off an’ lots of folks’ll see it. 

Josuua. To tell you the truth, I don’t want to go visitin’. 
I feel like somethin’ would happen. Ol Ben might die. He’s 
a good horse; he seemed kind of down-in-the-mouth after I told 
’im I was going off. 

Mrs. Lovett. Seems like we ought to have Sim Crocker an’ 
his wife here fer Chris’mus. 


Josuua (with vigor). That’s what! We can’t go off then, 
can we? My, I’m awful relieved that we ain’t got to go. 

Mrs. Loverr (happily). Ain’t it nice to stay home an’ look 
after things? Alexander feels better already, don’t you birdie? 
See, he nodded his head, yes. 

Josuua. We'll have a Merry Chris’mus; yes, sir, a MERRY 
CHRIS’MUS, an’ nothin’ to worry ’bout! 


CURTAIN 
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Peace and Good Will 


CHARACTERS 
Miss Amanpba Doty Susan, her elderly maid 
Mr. Horace PERKINS 


Miss Amanda sits in easy chair, looking off into space, a piece 
of fancy work in her lap; Susan is dusting the furniture, slowly, 
stopping to “take it easy” occasionally. The stage is arranged 
as a cozy living room. 


Susan. I like Christmas, don’t you, Miss Amanda? It is 
such a merry day, now, don’t you think so? 

AmanpDaA. Merry? No! Nothing merry about it, to my 
notion, and I don’t like it, either. 

Susan (surprised). Land sakes, Miss Amanda, ain’t you 
feelin’ well? Is your stummick getting upset? 

AMANDA (crossly). Of course not. Why are you saying 
such silly things ? 

Susan. Then what you talkin’ like that ’bout Chris’mus 
for? You said awhile back that you liked Chris’mus. I re- 
member you sayin’ it. 

AMANDA. That was a week ago. I have changed my mind. 

Susan (dolefully). Don’t see why you couldn’t have. 

AMANDA. Couldn’t have what? 

Susan. Couldn’t have waited till after Chris’mus to change 
your mind so’s we could have a merry time. Ev’rybody ought 
to like the day of peace, good will to men. 

AMANDA (trately). Men! I despise men; I haven’t any 
good will toward ’em. Men! Bah-h-h-h! 

Susan. W’y-e-e-e, Miss Amanda! (Aside.) I reckon as 
how they must a-falled out. I thought it was funny Mr. Per- 
kins hadn’t been here jus’ lately. Dear me, ain’t that romantic? 

Amanpa. No, I don’t like Christmas, or—men, and we’re 
not going to do any fussing this year. We'll have a quiet day 
and a plain dinner. 

Susan. W’y-e-e-e-e, Miss Amanda, I thought you said we’d 
have a turkey, an’ a nice dinner. I thought mebbe you was 
goin’ to have comp’ny—mebbe—Mr.—Perkins. 

Miss AMANDA. Mr. Perkins—that dull and uninteresting, 
homely, and disgusting piece of humanity? No, indeed. I can’t 
stand him. 

SusAN (excited). Yes, ma’am—I mean, no ma’am. (Aside.) 
They must had an awful quarrel. No wonder her disposition 
is all upsot. 

Amanpa. We'll spend Christmas very quietly—no foolish- 
ness, 
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Susan. Yes, ma’am, Miss Amanda. (Looks about.) I 
guess I got this room fixed all right. If you don’t mind, I’ll 
go down town. I like to walk ’long the streets an’ sort of git 
the Chris’mus spirit. Makes me feel like I love ev’rybody— 
seems like the air’s full of love. 

AMANDA. Well, you may go. (SusAN goes off.) Love? 
A lot she knows about the Christmas spirit and—love. (Sighs.) 
I thought I believed in love until a week ago—no, four days 
ago. Is it only four days since Horace—Mr. Perkins—that stub- 
born, insufferable Mr. Perkins and I quarreled? It seems like 
a month. How fortunate I am to be rid of him—such a con- 
ceited, selfish snob. It is well I found him out in time. He 
actually contradicted me, said I was wrong,. and stuck to it. 
(Rises.) I think I'll go down to the stores. I must buy Aunt 
Maria a present. But J shall not catch the Christmas spirit. 
I’m not interested in Christmas since Horace—Mr. Perkins, 
destroyed my faith in men. To think of Christmas being— 
merry. (Laughs mirihlessly and goes off.) 


CurRTAIN. 


SCENE II. Room as above. 


(Enter Miss AManva. She has changed her plain gown of 
the afternoon to a more stylish one, with bright trimming, for 
evening. She carries a package which she lays on table.) 

Miss AMANDA (sitting). How nice that I won’t be bothered 
with that tiresome Mr. Perkins this evening. I can spend my 
time reading. I wish Horace—Mr. Perkins kuew how nice it 
is to be rid of him. I hope Uncle Edward will like the present 
I bought him today. I know Horace—Mr. Perkins, would be 
pleased with it, but hel] not get it—I bought it expressly for 
Uncle Edward—the dear man, Uncle Edward, I mean, not 
Horace—Mr. Perkins. Christmas may be a time of peace and 
goodwill but I haven’t any goodwill for him—he contradicted 
me, and said I was in the wrong and stuck to it. I abominate 
him! He was the one who was wrong. 


(Enter SARAH.) 


Saran. You have a caller, Miss Amanda. 

Amanpa. A caller? Who can it be? 

Sara. It’s that dull and uninterestin’ an’ homely piece of 
humanity, Mr. Perkins. 

AMANDA (jumping up). How dare you speak so of my 
friend? I’ve a mind to discharge you. 

SARAH (feigning surprise). W’y-e-e-e-e, that’s what you 
called him, 
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AMANDA (excitedly). Show him in—at once! Why do you 
stand there? 

SarAH. Better let me send ’im home; you can’t stand ’im; 
you said so. 

Amanpa. Show him in. Hurry—he’ll be gone. (SARAH goes 
off; AMANDA fixes her gown and hair.) 


(Enter Mr. PERKINS.) 


Mr. Perkins (contritely). Miss Doty, Amanda, dear Amanda, 
I—I— (he sinks weakly into a chair). 

Amanpa (frightened). What is it? Are you sick? 

Mr. PERKINS. Ye-es, sick—sick—at heart. (Hands over 
heart, shakes head sadly.) 

Amanpa. Can I help you? (She stands over him anxiously.) 

Mr. Perkins. Ye-es, ye-es! By forgiving me. I am pining 
away with grief since our quarrel. 1 was wrong, wrong, 
WRONG! 

AMANDA (firmly). How can you say so? J was the one who 
was wrong. 

Mr. Perkins. No, NO! But please forgive me. Christmas 
is a time of peace and goodwill. I can not bear to have you 
angry with me. I found this dainty handkerchief of yours while 
I was following you today—you dropped it. Please accept it as 
a sign that you forgive me. (He holds handkerchief toward 
her.) Let us have peace and goodwill. 

AMANDA (taking it). I was afraid, when I dropped it, that 
you wouldn’t see it; you were so occupied with your thoughts. 
Of course I forgive you, since I was in the wrong. (She sits 
near him.) 

Mr. Perkins. You could not be wrong, no, I repeat it, NO! 
If—if I could have Christmas dinner with you, as you suggested 
the other day, I might be able to tell you all about it. 

AMANDA. Of course you must come for Christmas dinner. 
We are going to have turkey, and—oh, everything that is good. 

Mr. Perkins. I shall not care for food—at least not much— 
if I can feast my eyes on you, dear Amanda, and feel that we 
are at peace. 

Amanpa. Oh, Horace, I bought you the dearest Christmas 
present today. Of course I shall not tell you what it was. You 
must wait until Christmas, but I know you'll like it. My Uncle 
Edward would be glad to have it but he can’t—it is for you. 

Mr. Perxins. And I have a fine gift for you—I shall not 
tell you now what it ‘s. It must be a secret but I trust you will 
like it and let it grace the finger of your fair hand. (He beams 
upon her.) Isn’t Christmas wonderful? The time of peace and 
good will to men, 
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AMANDA. How I like to be at peace with men—that is, with 
you, Horace. (She stands, smiling at him. He jumps up and 
puts arm about her.) 

Horace (dramatically). Peace and good will! 

SARAH (looking on at the back). 1 wouldn’t call that good 
will. I’d call it old-fashioned—love! 


CURTAIN 


Catching the Spirit 
Mr. Braprorp, Mrs. BRADFORD, Horton, their servant. 
SCENE, the Bradford livingroom, as elaborate as possible. 
Discovered, Mr. and Mrs. BRApDForRD. 


Mrs. Braprorp. Have you come to any decision yet, Charles? 

Mr. Braprorp (absently). Decision—about what? 

Mrs. BraprorD (pettishly). About what we are to do Christ- 
mas. 

Mr. Braprorp. Why do anything? Why not pretend there 
isn’t any Christmas this year, and take things quietly? 

Mrs. Braprorp. If that isn’t just like a man! Of course we’ve 
got to do something and I wish it might be—different, and— 
entertaining. 

Mr. BrapForD (with interest). We might invite my brother 
James to come with his family. We could show them a wonder- 
ful time. I’d like to see good old James and he ought to have a 
little vacation; he works too hard on that farm. 

Mrs. Braprorp. Indeed, NO! It would kill me off to have all 
that country bunch here. Your brother James is a—a regular— 
farm hand, if you'll pardon my telling the truth, and his wife 
is no better. I just couldn’t stand it to have them here—you 
know how easily upset I am. 

Mr. Braprorp. Of course they haven’t the city polish but 
they’re a fine family for all that. Well, let’s invite your sister 
Sarah and hur family to come for a few days. They’d enjoy a 
Christmas with us, I know. 

Mrs. BrapFrorp. Oh, mercy! NO! Sarah has five children 
and they romp over a house like a set of wildcats. They would 
drive me crazy and Sarah doesn’t mind how they act—she’s so 
easy going. She’s such a talker, too; she would want to tell 
about all the relations, and how they’re getting along, and who 
has new babies, and who’s going to be married—she would wear 
me out. 

Mr. Braprorp, You haven’t much Christmas spirit. I supposed 
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it to be the proper thing to make merry with some of our 
relations at this festive time. 

Mrs. Braprorp. Merry! I don’t see anything merry about 
having the house upset by romping children. I want a dignified 
Christmas. 

Mr. BrapForp. Then we better go to the city, stay at an ex- 
clusive hotel, and take in some of the best Christmas attractions. 

Mrs. Braprorp (half-heartedly). I think that will be the 
wisest plan, (with interest) and it will give me a chance to wear 
some of my attractive new clothes. 

Mr. Braprorp. Then we'll call it settled. (Starts to read; 
Mrs. B. goes off at left.) 


(Enter Horton, from right.) 


Horton (going over and spreading hands, as if over a regis- 
ter). I think the heat is about right, sir. The furnace seems to 
be working well. 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, the house is well warmed. (Horton 
stands with hands out, humming a tune.) You seem to be 
happy, Horton. 

Horton. Who wouldn’t be happy, sir, with Christmas coming 
on? It’s sure a splendid time, sir. I hope I can get off for 
Christmas day. 

Mr. Braprorp. Well, yes, for the day. We are going to the 
city and I want you to look after the house and the fires. You’re 
going to celebrate, are you? 

Horton. My folks are having a party—a houseful of relations, 
a Christmas tree, and a grand time in general. Doesn’t seem 
like Christmas, sir, without some children making merry and 
your own folks about. 

Mr. BrapForp (thoughtfully). I guess that’s right, Horton. 

Horton. My sisters and their fam’lies seem to think they 
don’t have much Christmas if they don’t come home. It makes 
a bit of bother, but it’s worth it, sir. Christmas isn’t much un- 
less we make somebody else happy. 

Mr. BrapForp. Yes, I think you’re right, Horton. 

Horton (happily). It’s costing me a lot for presents but it’s 
fine to see how happy it makes the folks. It’d do your heart 
good to see the little folks, sir. (Goes off.) 

Mr. Braprorp. Horton has the right idea. We should invite 
some of our folks here and show the children a good time. (Gets 
up and goes to side.) I'd like to invite brother James and his 
familv—wish I dared. (Sighs; comes back to center.) I wish 
Agnes wasn’t so—so—fussy. Say, I’d like to have Jim’s children 
round a Christmas tree here. Wish—I—dared. (Sadly.) A fine 
time we'll have in the city. (Goes off, right.) 
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(Enter Mrs. Braprorp from left.) 


Mrs. Braprorp (sitting). What a nice quiet time we'll have 
in the city—a really delightful Christmas. I hope there’ll be 
something interesting to do. 


(Enter Horton.) 


Horton. About the Christmas greens Mr. Bradford had sent 
home, madam; shall I put them up today? 

Mrs. Braprorp. Oh, I suppose so. We are to be here several 
days yet and perhaps he will enjoy them. What are you doing 
on Christmas, Horton? 

Horton (enthusiastically). My folks are having a grand 
Christmas party with my sisters and their families home. Those 
children make a merry time for us—there’s nothing like it. It’s 
wonderful to see how happy they are. What’s the good of 
Christmas, ma’am, if you can’t make your own folks happy? 

Mrs. BrapForp. I should think it would wear your mother out. 

Horton. Not a bit of it. She likes the noise and the fun. 
She says a woman is getting old when she can’t enjoy the chil- 
dren at Christmas. She says, my mother does, that the good 
times she has with ‘em keep her young from one Christmas till 
the next. 

Mrs. BrapFrorp. I suppose you are wasting a lot of money on 
presents. 

Horton. It’s costing me a real bit, ma’am, but it’s not wasted. 
It ain’t wasted when it’s spent to give somebody a merry Christ- 
mas. And the joy of makin’ your folks happy—that stays with 
you, ma’am, and starts you out right for the new year. My 
mother don’t like us to be selfish; she says, mother does, that 
when folks is selfish at Christmas it stays with ’em a long way 
int’ the new year. I guess she’s right. I'll put up greens in the 
library, first, madam. (He goes off.) 

Mrs. Braprorp. Well, what—queer—ideas! (Sits up, anx- 
tous.) I wonder if J am growing old—old and—selfish. That 
sounds perfectly dreadful—old and selfish. 1 wonder if it would 
help me to indulge in an old-fashioned Christmas, company, 
children, laughter, a fine tree and—everythiny. I—believe it 
would. I am getting selfish. I don’t care whether I make any 
one happy or not—not even my husband. I’m sure he would be 
delighted to fill the house with some of our folks and have a 
real Christmas. (Rises.) I have an idea. (Clasps hands ex- 
citedly.) Vl invite his brother Jim’s folks and my sister Sarah’s. 
They'll have a wonderful time here together. I'll send word to- 
day. We will have fun buying presents for all of them. I declare 
I feel the happiest I’ve felt for months. I believe Horton told the 
truth. 
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(Enter Mr. Braprorp.) 


Mr. Braprorp. I better make reservations for our room at 
the hotel. Where shall we stay? 

Mrs. BrapFrorp (feigning indifference). I don’t want to stay 
anywhere. 

Mr. BrapForp (impatiently). I thought you were determined 
to go to the city for Christmas. 

Mrs. BrapForp. I don’t call that much of a way to spend 
Christmas; it doesn’t appeal to me. I don’t see why you want 
to go. 

Mr. BrapForD (with exasperation). Me? J don’t want to go. 
It was your idea. I want to—(stops and sighs). 

Mrs. Braprorp. I have changed my mind. I want to— 
(pauses). 

Mr. Braprorp. Well—what? 

Mrs. Braprorp (going to him and laughing happily). Oh, 
Charles, I want a real Christmas, not a selfish one. I’m going to 
invite— (looks at him teasingly). 

Mr. BrapForD (hopefully). Some of our folks? 

Mrs. Braprorp. Your brother Jim’s folks and my sister 
Sarah’s. I want a houseful of our own folks and a fine Christ- 
mas tree and a—merry time. 

Mr. Braprorp. Fine! Couldn't please me better. We'll have 
some real joy. (Takes her arm.) Come on, let’s go shopping. 
I feel like a kid again. 

Mrs. Braprorp (as they go of). I feel a lot younger myself. 

CURTAIN 


How Mr. Bates Got Out of Shopping 


CHARACTERS 


Mr. Bates, @ business man. 

Mrs. Bates. 

Autcra, the young lady daughter. 
Aunt HEPpsIBAH. 


SCENE, the breakfast room. At center of stage have a small 
table set for breakfast for four. 


Curtain rises, showing Mr. Bates at one end of table, reading 
with newspaper in front of his face. 


(Enter Mrs. Bates with the coffee pot.) 


Mrs. Bates. Do you want some more coffee, Henry? (Pause.) 
Well, can’t you answer? (Pause.) Henry, answer my question. 
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Mr. Bates (behind paper). Huh? 

Mrs. Bates (loudly). Do you—want—some—more—coffee? 

Mr. Bates (behind paper). Um-um—er-uh! 

Mrs. Bates (still holding coffee pot). Did you say yes or no? 

Mr. Bates (putting down paper). Why can’t you let me alone 
when I’m reading? I’m never allowed any peace. (Goes to 
reading.) 

Mrs. Bates (sitting and pouring herself some coffee). Well, 
I know the next man I marry won't read the newspaper at the 
table. Aren’t you going to eat your breakfast? (Pause.) A lot 
of good it does to get a good breakfast for you. (Louder.) 
Aren’t you going to eat your bacon and eggs? 

Mr. Bates. That’s sure rotten! 


Mrs. Bates (horrified). Are you talking about the breakfast 
I’ve cooked for you? 

Mr. Bates (behind paper). No, no—the way this deal went. 

Mrs. Bates (firmly). Henry, put down that paper. (Pause; 
speaks louder). Henry, I want to talk to you. 


Mr. Bates (putting down paper and starting to eat). Well, 
what is it? I haven't got any money left—I gave you the last 
I had yesterday. 

Mrs. Bates. I’m not asking for money. I want you to do 
some errands for me. I’ve got to have a bolt of pink ribbon, I’ll 
give you a sample so you'll know how wide to get, and I want 
a yard of plain white linen—rather coarse—but not too coarse, 
you know, and two skeins of golden glow yarn, white—be sure 
you get white. 


Mr. Bates (looking at her in amazement). Say, do you think 
I’m running a shopping bureau? J’m a business man. If you 
think I’ve got time to waste on those things you’re mistaken. 
We're rushed at the office, I tell you. 


Mrs. Bates. Oh, now this won’t take much time. You can 
shorten your luncheon a little. I’ve got to have them. 

Mr. Bates. Go to town and buy them yourself. I tell you I 
can’t be bothered. 


Mrs. Bates. Me go to town when I’m up to my eyes in 
Christmas work? You never want to do anything for me. 
(Voice quivers.) 

Mr. Bates. All right, all right—I’ll get them. 

Mrs. Bates. A bolt of pink ribbon, an inch wide, a yard of 
rather coarse white linen, and two skeins of white golden glow 
yarn. I'll write it down for you. 


Mr. Bates. You don’t need to. I can remember it perfectly. 
I have a well-trained mind. 
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(Enter Aurcta, languid! ) 


Anrcta. Did you make plenty ot coffee? I feel as if I'd like 
three cups. I hope it’s hot. (She comes to table.) 

Mrs. Bates. Go out to the stove and get you some oatmeal. 
That is better for you than coffee. 

Auricra. I don't want any oatmeal. In fact I don’t want any 
breakfast yet. I’m not hungry. I got up early to see papa. 

Mr. Bates. It won't do you any good. I’m all out of money— 
drained dry—pocketbook empty, I tell you. 

Aurcia, Why do you always say you haven't any money ? 
You know it isn’t true, and you know we know it isn’t true. 
But I’m not after money. I want you to do an errand for me 
down town, (She stands by father’s chair.) 

Mr. Bates. Can't do it—absolutely rushed at the office. 

Arrcta. Why are you so disobliging papa? Mary Lovering's 
father does lots of shopping for her. You don’t love me. (Votce 
suggesis sobs.) 

Mr. Bares. All right, all right! What is it you want? 

Auicra. A pair of bedroom slippers for Cousin Maud—rather 
striking color and size five; a bottle of jasmine perfume for Aunt 
Nell, and three pairs of decorated shoe-trees. Now don’t forget 
anything for I sus have them today, 

Mr. Bates. Why don’t you go get them yourself? 

Anrcra. Me—when I’m w orked to death helping get up that 
Christmas program? I haven't a minute to go to town. (Pours 
herself some coifee and stands to drink .) 


(Enter Aunt Hepstsan, briskly.) 


Aunt Herstsan. Well, folks, I hope you're leaving somethin 
for me. I’ve been up working on Christmas presents for a hal 
hour and I’m hungry. 

Mrs. Bates. Go get you some hot oatmeal off the stove. 

Aunt Hersisan. Don't want any. Oatmeal is for children 
and J am a (simpers) young lady. I want some bacon and eggs 
—like Henry has been eating. 

Mrs. Bates. I'll have to go cook some more eggs. (Staris 
to rise.) 

Aunt Herstspan, Sit still, (Mrs. B. does se.) I don’t want 
any. I'll have some toast and coffee—in a minute. I want to 
talk to Henry. (Goes and stands by his chatr.) 

Mr. Bares (rising hastily). Can't wait, Got to go. I'll be 
late if I don’t rush. 

Aunt Hepstpan (firmly). Now see here, Henry Bates, it’s 
not often I ask a favor of my brother and you can fake time to 
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listen, I’m so busy trying to get ten Christmas presents done that 
I can’t possibly go to town. I want you to bring me home— 

Maz. Bares (frontically). Heavens, Vm a martyr! Sacrificea 
on the altar of Christmas shopping. 

Aust Hersiwwan (undisturbed). 1 want six handkerchiefs 
that I can send to Cousin Frederick—you'll know what he'll 
like, and a string of beads for Cousin Milfy’s daughter—tome- 
thing rather showy, yet not too bright, and attractive without 
being gaudy. Now don’t forget. 

Mz. Bares. Do you folks think I’m going to take a day off to 
buy this junk? 

a Bares, Don’t you bring home any junk. We want good 
stuff, 

Aust Herswas, Vil say wo! 

Mx. Bares (rapidly). A bolt of pink shoe trees, yard of bed- 
room slippers, a bottle of golden glow linen, a string of bright 
red-and-yellow beads, a yard of white perfume, a— 

Mus, Bates. No, no, I said— 

Auiscts. You mixed them. I said— 

Aust Hrrsivan. Listen. I want— 

Mr. Bares (loudly and more rapidly.) A bolt of pink hand- 
kerchiefs, a bottle of shoe trees, a bright string of golden glow 
yarn, a pair of yellow bedroom slippers, size eight, and— 

Tue Lapizs. No. no, NO! Listen, I said—l want— 

Mz. Bares. Vl bring them. (Very rapidly.) A bolt of pink 
linen, a bottle of bright beads, two skeins of handkerchiefs— 

Mus. Bares (loudly). Listen! Vil go to town myself. 

Aunt Hersivan. Yes, indeed. I don’t want you to mix my 
order. Vll go down and do my own shopping. 

Axicts. Well, if you two are going to town, I'll go with you. 
We can have a good time shopping and get lunch at the new 
cafeteria. 

Mxs. Barrs. Vil go start to get ready. Aliciz, you and Hep- 
sibah get you something hot to eat. 
| Aun Herstean. All right. Let’s go soon. (The three women 
hurry off ) 

Me. Bates (laughing). 1 thought I could fix ’em. They 
needn’t think they can shove a hali-day’s shopping off on me. 
I knew they had time to do it themselves—can‘'t tell me any- 
thing “bout women. Well, if I get to the office on time I'll have 
to rush. (Dashes off.) 

CURTAIN 
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Aunt Jemima’s Present 
CHARACTERS 


Mrs. MarsH. 

Mary, her daughter, twelve or so. 
Uncie Henry, aft to be cranky. 
Mr. Peter Twist, a neighbor. 
Mrs. Scunper, another neighbor. 


SCENE, Mrs. Marsh’s livingroom, plainly furnished. 


Mrs. Marsu is sewing, Mary looking at a catalogue, UNCLE 
Henry reading the newspaper. 

Mary. Ma, I wish I could send for a croquet set like’s in 
this book. It’s real cheap. 

Mrs. Marsu. A—a—croquet set at Christmas time! Land 
a me, what are you thinking of? 

Mary. Well, if I got it now I'd have it ready to play croquet 
when spring came. It’s real cheap, ma. 

Uncite Henry. Listen at ’er, talking *bout playin’ croquet 
when she ought to be washin’ dishes. 

Mary. Guess I can’t wash dishes all the while. Guess I 
could play croquet when I got ’em done. Ma, can’t I have a 
croquet set for a Chris’mas present? . 

Mrs. Marsu. Land a me, Mary, I should think it’d make 
your feet cold to talk ’bout playin’ croquet in the dead o’winter. 

Uncie Henry. Listen at ’er, wantin’ to waste money on a 
CRO-quet set, when we’re poor as Job’s turkey an’ gettin’ 
poorer. Now J could use that money to buy me a shirt fer a 
Chris’mus present. I ain’t had a new shirt in a nawful long time. 

Mary. Well, it don’t matter if your shirt gets ragzed, ’cause 
you can keep your coat on an’ cover it up, but I need a new 
dress like ev’ry thing. Ma, can’t I have a new dress for Chris’- 
mus? 

UncLe Henry. Listen at ’er, wantin’ a new dress when we 
ain’t got money to buy a decent Chris’mus dinner. 

Mrs. MarsuH (sighing). Now that’s the truth. I don’t see 
how we're goin’ to make it seem a mite like Chris’mus. 

Mary. Can't we have some cranberry jelly, an’ mince pie 
an’ something good to eat Chris’mus? 

Uncte Henry. Turkey’s what’d suit me—at least roast 
chicken. Makes me hungry to think ’bout it. 

Mrs. Marsu. Good thing we’re not goin’ to have comp’ny 
to dinner. I don’t know how we’d manage to feed ’em. 

Uncie Henry. Well, how ’bout me? I think a good Chris’- 
mus dinner’s as important as a Thanksgivin’ dinner. Don’t mind 
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so much not gittin’ a sockful o’ presents, but I want somethin’ 
extry to eat. 

Mrs. Marsu. So far as I can see, you'll have to put up with 
a slim dinner. Our funds are terrible low. 

Mary (looking off). Here comes Mr. Twist. 

Mrs. Marsu. Now, Henry, don’t you dare invite him to have 
Chris’mus dinner with us. (Knock is heard; Mary goes over 
to side.) 

Mary. Come in, Mr. Twist. Pretty cold, ain’t it? 


(Enter Peter Twist.) 


Twist (complainingly). Yep, winter’s settin’ in early. Guess 
we'll git dreadful tired of it ’fore spring. 

Uncre Henry. Have this chair. How you feelin’? 

Twisy (sitting). Terrible miser’ble—pains shootin’ all up 
an’ down an’ crosswise, an’ not strength ‘nuff to kill er mis- 
keeter. 

Mrs. Marsu. That’s too bad. 

Twist (dolefully). Yep, an’ with Chris’mus comin’ on, it’s 
awful hard to bear up. 

Mary. Well, ’d suppose—you’d feel cheerfuller at Chris’mus 
time, 

Twist. What! Feel cheerful when I ain’t got no one to 
gimme any presents an’ nobody to ask me to spend Chris’mus 
with ’em, an’ nothin’ good to eat fer Chris’mus dinner, an’ a 
appetite like a sick chicken? 

Mrs. Marsu. Well it is a shame, Mr. Twist. 

Twist. Guess I’Jl "bout die off, settin’ to home alone, thinkin’ 
*bout some the Merry Chris’muses I uster have when we was 
enjoyin’ prosper’ty. 

Mes. Marsn. I'll tell you, Mr. Twist, you come over an’ spend 
Chris’mus with us. You an’ Uncle Henry can play checkers. 

Mary (astonished). W’y, ma, you said— 

Mes. Marsu (making gesture for her to be quet). Uncle 
Henry ain’t none too well an’ it’ll cheer ’im up a sight to have 
you here. (With inspiration.) We're goin’ to have soup for 
dinner an’ I’m an awful good hand at makin’ tasty soup. 

Twist. Thank yer fer the invitation which same I accept 
with pleasure. It'll be fine to git out an’ have a good dinner. 

Uncie Henry (moodily). Well, as fer the dinner— 

Mary (scornfully). Yes, I'll say that— 

Mas. Marsu (cheerfully). Most any kind of a dinner tastes 
good on Chris'mus day, an’ you an’ Uncle Henry’ll have fun 
beatin’ each other at checkers. 
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Mary (looking off). Here comes Mis’ Scudder, trailin’ 
through the snow. (She goes over to side.) Come in, Mis 
Scudder. Guess you must be kind of cold. 


(Enter Mrs. ScuppER.) 


Mrs. ScuppDER (mournfully). Yes, my feet’s "bout froze off, 
an’ I’m chilled to the marrer, an’ I’ve got the dumps an’ feelin’ 
blue as a ton of indigo. 

Mary (setting chair for her). Take off your wraps, an’ have 
this chair. 

Mrs. ScuppER (unwinding scarf jrom head and throwing off 
shawl as she sits). How-de-do, Mr. Twist, an’ how be you, 
Uncle Henry? Hope you’re both feelin well. 


Uncie Henry. Ain't feelin’ well a tall. Got 

\ (rogether.) one my spells. 

Mr. Twist. y Feelin’ awful miser’ble; ache 
all over. 

Mrs. Scuppver (with spirit). Wal, I guess you ain’t feelin’ 
worse’n J be. If it warn’t fer my grit I’d be in bed, an’ sendin’ 
fer the doctor. Don’t know when I’ve felt any worser, an’ on 
top of it all, down in the dumps ’count of havin’ no place to 
spend Chris’mus. A fine day I'll have, settin’ home by myself 
with not so much as a piece o’ mince pie. 

Mrs. MarsH. Well, it’s sure a shame. 

Twist. I’m goin’ to have a real merry day—invited over here 
fer dinner. 

Mrs. ScuppDER (enviously). You be? Wal, I call that real 
luck. (Mournfully.) Don’t see why some folks has a better 
time than others—don’t seem like it’s fair a tall. 

Mrs. Marsu (impulsively). Now, you’re comin’ here for 
Chris’mus dinner, too, Mis’ Scudder. I’m givin’ you the invite 
right now. With Mr. Twist an’ you, we’ll have a real merry 
time. 

Mary (horrified). W’y, ma, I thought that— 


Mrs. Marsu (silencing her with frown and gesture). If we 
can’t have a pleasant day together I’d like to know who can. 

Mrs. Scupper (very pleased). Now that’s splendid! We'll. 
have a reg’lar Chris’mus. I don’t s’pose you’ll be havin’ tur- 
key or goose, but I’ve often said that roast chicken’s good ’nuff 
fer anybody, an’ your mince pies, Mis’ Marsh, is as good as 
I'd care to eat. Wal, I’m sure glad I ain’t got to set home alone. 

Twist (vtsing). Dll have to be goin’ long. Got to chop up 
some wood an’ tote in, an’ dark comes early. 

Mrs. ScuDDER (rising). I guess I may’s well walk ‘long with 
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you—the way won’t seem so long with comp’ny. (They fuss 
about getting started, goodbyes are said, and they leave.) 

Mary (fiercely). How you goin’ to feed five when we ain't 
got hardly nuff for Chris’mus dinner for three? 

Unc’e Henry. That’s what I say. Pete Twist’s got a terrible 
appertite, an’ Mis’ Scudder’s ’bout as bad. What—you—goin’— 
to—feed ’em? 

Mrs. Marsu. I—don’t—know; anyhow the Lord put it int’ 
my head to ask ’em an’ maybe He'll pervide some food. 

Mary (crossly). What it'll take to feed ’em would pay for 
that croquet set I want to buy. 

Mrs. Marsu. Mary, you take a pair of scissors an’ help me 
rip up this old coat of Aunt Jemima’s. (She gets an old coat 
that 1s hanging on the wall and starts to rip seams. Mary sits 
by her and helps.) 

Mary. What you goin’ to do with this old coat? 

Uncie Henry. Look at you, rippin’ up that good coat. 

Mrs. Marsu. I’m goin’ to make little Rosy Potter a cloak 
out of this for a Chris’mus present. She needs a coat awful bad. 

Uncrie Henry. Now, listen at you, wastin’? Aunt Jemimy’s 
coat that way. I’ll say it’s a shame. 

Mrs. Marsu. Ain’t much I can give folks for Chris’mus but 
I’m goin’ to make Rosy a good coat. She’ll sure be tickled. 

Uncie Henry. You could a worn that coat yerself, or made 
Mary somethin’ out of it. 


Mrs. Marsn. It’s too little for me—can’t get it on. 

Mary. An’ I won’t have the old thing made over for me. 

Uncie Henry. Listen at you—talkin’ so proud when we’re 
so poor we don’t know where our Chris’mus dinner’s comin’ 
from, an’ comp’ny comin’, too. 

Mrs. MarsH (as she stops ripping). Well, land a me, here’s 
something done up in paper an’ fastened inside the linin’ of this 
coat. What you s’pose ’tis? 

Mary (excitedly). It’s done up careful, like somebody put it 
there purpose. 

Uncre Henry. Huh, ’tain’t nothin’. You folks is always get- 
tin’ worked up without proper call fer it. 

Mrs. Marsu (having opened paper and looked at it). Ob, 
my land a me! A note from Aunt Jemima! 

Mary. Did—she write it—’fore—she—died? 

Uncie Henry. Listen at you! Guess she didn’t write it after 
she was dead, did she? ; ; 

Mrs. Marsn (excitedly). Did you ever hear anything like it? 

Uncie Henry. Hain’t heard nothin’ yet. What you talkin’ 
*bartt ? 
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Mrs. Marsu (reads aloud). Dear Fanny, my daughter Hettie 
is going to send this old coat of mine to you with some more 
things she don’t want. I know you'll make it over for somebody 
that needs it and I’m putting in a little present for you that Het- 
tie don’t have to know about cause I’ve always liked you. I 
know you'll find it some day—likely after I’ve gone, and I hope 
it'll come in handy. Your loving Aunt Jemima. (Mrs. Marsu 
begins to wipe eyes.) 

Mary. Is—is there some money with it? 

Mrs. MarsH. Two—twenty-dollar bills. Forty—dollars! 

Uncie Henry (coming over excitedly). You let me see it. 
I won’t believe no sech fairy tales till 1 see the money with my 
own two. eyes. 

Mrs. Marsu (holding out money to him). Here ’tis. Count 
it yourself. Take it an’ feel of it. | 

UncLte Henry. Well—by—snippety-snappety! Ain’t this a 
grand Chris’mus present ? 

Mrs. Marsu. Now we can have a good dinner for Mr. Twist 
an’ Mis’ Scudder. We'll have roast goose! 

UncLe Henry. Listen at you—wantin’ to waste good money 
on the neighbors. 

Mrs. Marsu. An’ we'll buy us each some Chris’mus presents. 

Mary. Good thing you planned to make Rosy a coat out of 
this old one ain’t it? 

Mrs. Marsu. We gen’rally get reward for doin’ kind things. 

UncLe Henry (sitting and looking fondly at money). By 
snippety-snappety, we'll have a real Merry Chris’mus. 

Mrs. Marsu. That’s what we will, an’ a Happy New Year, 
too. 

Mary. Ma, can’t I get me that croquet set? 


CURTAIN 


Christmas on Snow Ridge 


CHARACTERS 
Bun Stover. 
Mrs. Stover, his mother. 
Epa, his little sister. 
Henry VINCENT, storekeeper. 


ACT I. BUD’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


SCENE, on the street in a small western town. No setting 
necessary. 


(Bun, in riding trousers, leggins, heavy jacket and fur cap 
comes on and stops gloomily.) 
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Bup. Another Gloomy Christmas in this forsaken, lonely place. 
How am I going to stand it? Never felt so cast down in my 
life, and after thinking I might have something to make me 
merry; feel like jumping off the highest rock into the deepest 
canyon I can find. Merry Christmas? Well, not for me! 


(Enter VINCENT.) 


VINCENT (cordially). Hello, Bud, hello. How are you, any- 
way? (Shakes hands.) Good land, fellow, what’s the matter? 
You look as if you're plannin’ your fun’ral? Has your gal gone 
back on you? 

Bup (gloomily). That’s just it—two of them. 

Vincent. Well, that’s what you git fer havin’ two gals. If 
you'd only bin sweet on one of ’em, mebbe she’d have stayed by 
you. 

Bup. I’m not talking ’bout sweethearts—it’s a bigger disap- 
pointment than that. 

Vincent. Ho—somethin’ real ser-rous, eh? Better tell me 
*bout it; itll do you good to confide yer troubles to somebody 
an’ my manly breast (slaps himself on chest) can stand it fine. 

Bup. Oh, you won’t think it’s much but it’s an awful blow to 
me. I have been looking for a letter from my mother—thought 
sure I’d have one here today, telling me when she and mvvy sister 
are to get here. They are planning to come and stay awhile with 
me—out at that forsaken shack of mine, and I sort of thought 
they might get here for Christmas. It kind of breaks me up to 
have to go back out there and put in Christmas by myself. Be 
mighty merry, won’t it? 

VincENT. That is bad, I'll agree. Stay in here—come on an’ 
have Chris’mus with us; my woman’s goin’ to git up a real 
feed, an’ she’ll be glad to have you. You can go to the party to- 
night an’ meet the new school ma’rm. 

Bup. Thanks, Henry—that sounds good, ’specially the school 
ma’am, but I’ve got to get back and look after my stock. I'll 
live through it somehow. 

Vincent. Well, a merry Chris’mus to you, Bud; got to be 
gittin’ back to the store. (Starts off; turns suddenly and comes 
back.) Say, by the way, I’d forgot all bout it, but Morley was 
in the store this noon, sayin’ there’s somebody up at ol’ Frick’s 
cabin with a sick child. He seen the smoke comin’ out the chim- 
ney an’ went over to see if Frick was back. He left some money 
with me an’ wants me to send some presents out to the little 
gal, an’ some food for ’em. 

Bup. What’s their name? Did he say? 

Vincent. Didn’t say; he was in an awful rush, wantin’ to 
catch the stage over to Downey, but he said I must send up 
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some things. It’s bout eight miles up there, an’ a little out of 
your way, but can’t you take an’ leave ’em at the cabin? 

Bup. I don’t know as I care to play Santa Claus when I’m 
having such a rotten Christmas myself. 

Vincent. Sure! Do somethin’ fer somebody else an’ fergit 
your troubles. Will you take the stuff up? Pretty snowy up that 
way but you can manage it. 

Bup. I suppose I can. I don’t like to think of a little girl up 
there without any Christmas presents. Seems queer they would 
stop at Frick’s cabin doesn’t it? What made them? 

Vincent. Dunno. Morley was in sech a rush I didn’t find 
out any partic’lars. Well, I'm mighty glad you'll take things up. 
Come on over to the store an’ help me pick out things. 

Bup. This Santa Claus business is getting quite thrilling. 
Let’s hurry for it will take me some time to get up to that cabin 
on Snow Ridge. (HE and ViNcENT hurry off.) 


CURTAIN 
ACT II. BUD’S REWARD. 


SCENE, interior of cabin, very plainly furnished, with cot, 
a small table, some wooden chairs. some shelves with calico 
curtain for a cupboard, etc. 


Mrs. Stover sits by table; Epa is on the cot. 


Epa. Oh, dear, tomorrow is—Christmas ! 

Mrs. Stover. Yes, and won’t we have a merry time? (Laughs.) 

Epa (crossly). I don’t see how you can laugh when ev’ry- 
thing is so terrible. It’s a perfectly awful Christmas, so! 

Mrs. Stover. Not so bad, dearie, as if you were very sick, 
as I feared you might be. I can laugh because things might he 
so much worse. We are real comfortable in this cabin, with 
plenty to eat—such as it is, and wood to keep us warm. 

Epa. Yes, but think—Christmas and no presents! Not one 
thing to make it seem like Christmas. 

Mrs. Stover (cheerfully). Oh, we can have our Christmas 
later. What worries me is whether we shall be able to get 
away from here before the food gives out. We can get along 
without Christmas presents but we wouldn’t enjoy being hungry. 
(Rises and looks off as if out of window.) How snowy it looks 
out. The drifts must be twenty feet deep in the ravines. (Goes 
over to Epa.) Are you sure you are feeling better? 

Epa. Yes, I don’t feel very sick. Are you sure it’s the 
measles I’ve got? 

Mrs. Stover. I don’t think I’m mistaken. I have taken care 
of children enough who had measles so I ought to know ’em. 
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(Laughs.) Isn’t it nice to have the measles for a Christmas 
present? 

Epa. Anyway Santa Claus didn’t give them to me, did he? 
Wouldn’t it be splendid if Santa would leave me some presents 
tonight? He ought to because I’m sick. 

Mrs. Stover. Dear me, how would he find his way to this 
lonely spot? He would be afraid of spilling his load off into 
the ravines. 

Epa (wailingly). Well, I want something to make it seem 
like Christmas. 

Mrs. Stover. Perhaps I can get out in the morning and find 
some evergreen to make a wreath and to trim up the walls. 
That would make it look like Christmas. We can tie your red 
hair ribbon on the wreath. 

Epa. Do you suppose that man who stopped at the door 
this morning caught the measles? 

Mrs. Stover. No, not by stopping at the door. He probably 
had them years ago. (Looks off, as out of window.) Well, 
Tl declare! Here—here—comes—Santa Claus. 

Epa (excitedly). Santa Claus! Really? 

Mrs. Stover. Well, anyway, it’s a man with a pack on his 
back. Who would it be but Santa? 

Epa. Oh, has he got white whiskers? 

Mrs. Stover. No, I don’t think so. I wonder what he wants. 

Epa. I wish you’d ask him if Santa Claus ever comes up 
here on Snow Ridge. (A knock is heard.) Don’t let him catch 
the measles. 

Mrs. Stover (going over). How do you do. Perhaps you— 
(Screams.) Oh,—why—Bud! 

(Enter Bup with sack of packages over shoulder.) 

Bup (setting down sack). My heavens, mother! What does 
this mean? You here in this cabin and Eda sick! (Pulls off 
cap, tosses it on table, kisses her, starts over toward Eps.) 

Epa. Oh, Bud, you’re lots better than Santa Claus. 

Mrs. Stover. Don’t go near her yet, Bud. Your cold coat 
might give her a chill. 

Bup (sitting). Sit down and tell me about it. I’m simply 
dumb with surprise. How do you happen to be here? 

Mrs. Stover. Ill never plan to surprise any one again. 
We were going to drop in on you for a Christmas surprise but 
it didn’t work. We started out on the stage from the little vil- 
lage down below. The driver said he would take us as far as 
somebody he called— 

Bup. Hopkins, I suppose. 

Mrs. Stover. Yes, then Hopkins would take us over to your 
place and— 
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Epa. Oh, Bud, what have you got in your sack? 

Bup (shaking finger at her). It isn’t Christmas yet. 

Epa (clapping hands). Oh—some—presents? 

Mrs. Stover. Well, no sooner had we started out than Eda 
began to be sick, and got feverish, and I was afraid that— 

Epa. She thought I had scarlet fever! 

Bup. Oh, if I’d only known this—it’s dreadful! 

Mrs. Stover. I didn’t dare go on with Eda so the driver 
left us here. We're getting along fine. 

Epa (proudly): And I’ve got the measles. Tm not sick 
hardly any. 

Bup. To think that I have played Santa Claus to my own 
folks! 

Epa. Santa Claus—how? 

Bup (pointing). Don’t you see this sack of presents? 

Epa. Oh, you dear Santa! Did you bring me a— 

Bup. You'll know tomorrow—not before. 

Mrs. Stover. Oh, Bud, I didn’t know how lonesome I was 
here until now you've come. I wish we could go on with you. 

Bup. I left my horse down here a piece and climbed up the 
path to get here quicker. I'll ride over home, look after the 
cattle and be back to spend the night with you. I'll get some 
one to look after things tomorrow so I can be here for Christ- 
mas dinner. 

Epa. You shall be Santa and give out the presents to us. 
: Mrs. Stover. We haven't much for a Christmas dinner 

ut— 

Bup. Oh, you don’t know all that’s in this sack. We didn’t 
know how much Frick had left here, so I brought some things 
from the store. 

Mrs. Stover. Anyway, we don’t care about the dinner so 
long as you'll be with us. 

Bup. And I'll bring some food with me when I come back. 
I have laid in a supply because I was hoping you’d be here 
soon, 

Epa. I think this is a splendid Christmas. 

Mrs. Stover (laughing). I told you we'd have a merry time. 

Bup (rising). Well, you have surely given me a surprise. 
What if I hadn’t decided to come up with those things? It 
pays to have a little Christmas spirit, doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Stover. Santa himself couldn’t have planned better, 
I’m sure. 


CURTAIN 
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Entertaining Sally 


CHARACTERS 
GRANDPA Morrow 
GRANDMA Morrow 


SALLY, their granddaughter Tom \ 
Lou ; : Dick -Neighbors of the Morrows 
Exva SDALLY’S friends Taney = 


SCENE,—Living room of the Morrow home. 


ScenE I. Christmas Plans. 


(GRANDPA and GRANDMA seated in casy chairs, she with a 
letter.) 


GranpMA. This is a letter from Sally. She wants to come 
spend Christmas with us. 

Granppa. Fine! We need her to liven up the old house. 

GranpMA. But she wants to bring two of her young lady 
friends with her. 

Granppa. Better still! We'll have a splendid time with 
three young ladies to stir us up. We can have a regular 
Christmas celebration. 

GRANDMA (sighing). I suppose we need them to keep us 
from growing old. 

GRANDPA (with enthusiasm). Old? Who’s getting old? 
I’m not. I feel as young as I did thirty years ago. I can 
keep up with the young folks any day. You write and tell 
Sally tc come and bring her friends. I'll show ’em a good 
time. 

GRANDMA. It—will mean a lot of work. 

GRANDPA. What’s a little work? The girls can help. J’ll 
help—there won’t be much for you to do. We ought to be 
proud to have a gran’daughter like Sally with us and her two 
friends will be lively, I reckon. We'll have the jolliest kind 
of a Christmas. 

GRANDMA. Well, you'll find it hard, at your age, trying to 
keep up with a bunch of young folks. Like enough make your- 
self sick. 

Granppa. Aw, shucks, ma, you talk like I was a Methuselar. 
(He jumps up and dances about, on one foot then the other.) 
Write and tell Sally I’m all primed for Christmas and for ’em to 
come along. P 

GranpMa. All right. (Sighs.) Ill have to start baking 
right away. 
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Granppa. I'll go out and give that turkey an extra feed; 
we want ‘im good and fat. (He hurries off.) 
GranpMA. He thinks he’s young; he’ll find out. (Goes off.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene II. More Plans. 


(Satry, Lou, and Etva are in outing costumes, SALLY perched 
on the arm of a chair, Lou leaning on back of another chair, 
Etva standing at side as if looking out of window.) 


Exva. This is a beautiful place, Sally. The woods across 
there are perfectly charming. 

Satty. Yes, I like it here. It is picturesque even in winter. 

Lov. And your grandparents are simply darlings. Your 
grandpa knows how to keep young; he doesn’t seem a bit old. 

Satity. Oh, he’s a good sport; always likes to have young 
folks about and enjoys the good times. You'll not have a dull 
time if he can help it. 

(Enter GRANDMA.) 

GranpMA. What are you girls planning to do, Sally? 

Satty. Grandpa is going with us to get Christmas greens 
in Wilson’s woods. We want to trim the house up until it’s a 
regular Christmas bower. 

Lov. And then we’re going to stop on the way home and 
slide down that hill back of the pasture. Won’t it be fun to 
slide on that old-fashioned sled? 

GranpMA. My boys used to coast on that sled, years ago. 
I hope it won’t break down with you. 

Etva. Oh, we won’t mind a break down or two, by way of 
adventure. We're going to take the gun along; perhaps we'll 
bring home some rabbits for a stew. 

GranpMA. That gun’s pretty heavy for your grandpa to 
carry, Sally. (Ansziously.) Don’t let him wear himself out, 
will your Id hate to have him get sick. 

Lov. You needn’t worry about him, Mrs. Morrow. He isn’t 
old enough to play out. He’s wonderfully spry, I think. 

(Enter GRANDPA.) 

Granvpa (briskly). Well, hadn’t we better be starting? It’s 
quite a tramp over to the woods, and if we do some hunting 
it'll take time. I want to get back to the hill in time so I can 
show you girls what old fashioned coasting is like. 

Erva. Yes, let’s go right away. I’m anxious to get out. 

SALLY. Grandpa, perhaps we better not take the gun. It’s 
heavy to carry and we don’t want you to get tired. 
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GranppPa (straightening up). Who’s going to get tired? 
Pll show you smart ladies I'm as young as any of you. I’m 
a good notion to turn a cartwheel, right now. (Raises hand 
and bends forward.) 

GranpMA. Don’t you try it! I’m not going to have some 
of the furniture broken. No telling what you'd knock over. 

Lov. I just believe you could turn one. Well, let’s start. 
We can work off our energy out of doors, 

Exva. Let's get our things on; we'll be ready in two min- 
utes, Mr. Morrow. (She runs off, the other girls following.) 

GRanppa. You ought to come ‘long with us, ma. It would 
do you good to have a tramp out doors; make you young. 

GranpMaA. Now, Caleb Morrow, you be careful. You won’t 
be so young if you get rheumatiz, trampin’ ’round in the snow. 

Granppa. I wish you'd come an’ see me steer that old sled 
down the hill. It'd make you think of old times. Well, I guess 
the girls are ready. Goodby. 

GRANDMA. I'll hunt up the rheumatiz medicine while you’re 
gone. (He waves hand and is off.) Well, I s’pose I better 
go start dinner. They'll come home hungry as a threshing 
crew. I’m glad I got Maria Baker to come in and help me 
with the work. Caleb Morrow may be as young as he was 
twenty years ago but I’m getting where I like to take things 
sort of easy. I'd rather sit by a good fire than tramp round in 
the snow. (Goes off.) 


CURTAIN 
Scene III. Grandpa Changes His Mind. 


(GranppaA sits in easy chair, head leaned back, eyes closed. 
He hears the girls and sits up straight, with an effort.) 


(Enter Satty, Lou, and Etva.) 


Satty. How you feeling today, Grandpa? All right? 

Granppa (briskly). Sure! Fine as a summer day. 

Lov. I’m afraid we gave you a hard jaunt yesterday. We 
don’t want to wear you out. 

Granppa. By gum, I guess I can keep up with you young 
ladies. 

Extva. We had a wonderful time. I enjoyed the tramp in 
the woods and the coasting was perfectly exciting. I wish my 
Uncle Peter could have seen you, Mr. Morrow. He thinks 
he is spry but you beat him a mile. ; 

Lov. And you mustn’t forget that you’re going to take us 
to that party tonight. I’m crazy to go. 
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Satty. And then tomorrow we'll go coasting again. 

GRANDPA. Sure. We're going to have a fine time while you 
girls are here—something doing ev’ry day. 

Etva. And tomorrow we must get the Christmas tree from 
the woods. Are you sure you can chop it down, Mr. Mor- 
row? 

Granppa. Chop a tree down? Say, I’m a reg’lar Abraham 
Lincoln with an ax. 

Satty. Come on, girls. Let’s go pop the corn and make 
Christmas candy. 

Lov. Oh, yes, and let’s make some lovely popcorn balls. 

Etva. That sounds good; let’s get busy. (The girls go off, 
GRANDPA resumes his restful position and assumes a pained 
look.) 


(Enter GRANDMA.) 


GranpMA. How do you feel, Caleb? 

GRANDPA (with a groan). Dead! Ev’ry bone in my body 
aches and I’ve got rheumatiz pains as big as butcher knives 
running all over me. I guess | tramped too far in the snow 
an’ hauled that sled up hill once too often. I wish I could 
go to bed. (Groans.) 

GranpMA. Dear me, you mustn’t give up like this. The 
girls have only just got started with their good times. You'll 
have to keep up or they’ll think you’re gettin’ old. 

GRANDPA (another groan). Old! I feel ninety-three. Did 
you find that rheumatiz medicine? 

GranpMA. Yes. I s’pose you ought to have a good rubbin’ 
with it, so’s you can go get that Christmas tree. 

GRANDPA (grunting). 1 ain’t goin’ to break my back choppin’ 
down a tree. 

GranpMaA. Then you’ve got to walk over to that party to- 
night. It’s most a mile there an’ you won’t get home ’fore 
two in the morning. 

Granppd. I won’t stay up like that—I’m no owl. 

GranpMA. [ll get out your best suit so’s it'll be ready. 

Granppa. I won’t wear that suit—lI’ll take my death o’ 
cold. 

GRANDMA. You can’t go to a party with young ladies lookin’ 
like a clod hopper. You got to dress up. 

GRANDPA (wrathfully). You want to kill me off—that’s 
what you do. Say, if you don’t want to see me dead an’ buried, 
can’t you help me out of this fix? Can’t you do something? 
I tell you—I’m—sick ! 

GRANDMA (comfortingly). Don’t you worry. I saw last 
night how ’twas and I’ve fixed it all up fine for you. 
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Granppa. How? 
_ GranpMa (looking off). You'll know soon. I see ’em com- 
ing. 

GRANDPA (mournfully). I hate to have the girls know how 
I played out. 

GRANDMA (patting his shoulder). They needn’t know it, 
Caleb. Ill stand by you and I'll doctor you up when they 
don’t know it. (She goes over to side and ushers in the boys.) 


(Enter Tom, Dicx and Harry.) 


Tom. How are you, Mrs. Morrow? We were glad to get 
your message. (She shakes hands with the boys.) 

Dicx. How are you, Mr. Morrow? Feeling pretty well 
these days? (The bovs shake hands with GRANDPA.) 

Granppa. Fine! I’m feelin’ fine. Have some chairs. (The 
boys sit; GRANDMA leaves the room.) 

Harry. Grand Christmas weather we’re having isn’t it? We 
were saying as we came along that we'd like to coast down your 
hill, the way we used to. We’ve had some fine times there. 


(Enter GRANDMA with the three girls.) 


Satty. Why Dick Harris! I’m glad to see you; and you, 
Tom and Harry. (Boys rise; she shakes hands with them.) 
Girls, I want you to know Dick Harris, and Tom and Harry 
Monroe. Miss Haney, and Elva Strong, boys. (The girls 
acknowledge the introduction.) We are glad you came over. 

GranpMA. I thought Sally’s friends would like to know that 
we have some nice neighbors, and I thought you boys would 
like to help the girls make candy and popcorn balls. (GRANDMA 
sits; the others group about informally, some sitting, others 
standing.) 

Dick (heartily). Tll say we would! All we want is an 
invitation. 

Harry. Popcorn balls? How I like them—make me think 
of Christmas trees. 

GRANDMA. Speaking of Christmas trees, I wonder if you 
boys can’t stay to dinner and then go with the girls this after- 
noon to get our Christmas tree. 

Tom. Sure—we’d be delighted! 

GranpMa. I want Mr. Morrow to go with me this after- 
noon. We ought to call on some old friends, so if you boys 
can help get the tree we'd be real obliged. 

Eva. I’m sure the three of them can chop down a Christ- 
mas tree. 
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Dick. If the other two can’t J can. 

Satty. And if you help us get the tree perhaps we'll let you 
go coasting with us. We had oceans and mountains of fun yes- 
terday. 

anss: Coasting? Just what we want. We were talking 
of it as we came along. I'll steer the sled going down if the 
rest of you will pull it up. 

Lou. I don’t believe you can steer as well as Mr. Morrow 
can. 

Tom. And how about that party tonight? Are you young 
ladies going? 

Granppa. See here—they’ve promised to go with me. I 
won't have you young fellows cutting me out. 

Satty. You shall go too, Grandpa. 

GranpMaA. W’y, Caleb, you know the Websters said they’d 
be over to see bout that meeting. You ought to stay home. 

Granppa. Ye-es, I s’pose I had. Well, if you boys can take 
the girls it will be a favor to me. 

ELva (jumping up). Oh the candy! We must look after 
it. (She starts.) 

SALLY. Come on, boys. You can help. (The young folks 
hurry off.) 

GRANDPA. Carrie, you’re an angel—yes, sir, an angel. You've 
saved my life. We’ll have a Merry Christmas watching these 
boys an’ girls have a good time. I’m glad to take it easy. 
Who wants to be young? 
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